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ROMNEY  DIAGNOSTIC  ADJUSTMENT  CENTER 
EOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

WADE  O.  STALNAKER,  PH.  D. 


The  need  for  a  careful  study  of  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  blind  for  direct  placement  in 
jobs  has  long  been  evident.  West  Virginia, 
therefore,  through  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  conducted  a  special  Diagnostic 
Adjustment  Center  from  May  31  to  July  10, 
1948  for  a  selected  number  of  the  unemployed 
adult  blind.  The  West  Virginia  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Romney  were  made 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  was  hoped  that 
by  the  use  of  such  a  center  a  backlog  of  pre¬ 
pared  blind  workers  could  be  built  up.  This 
should  give  the  rehabilitation  counselor  much 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  blind  persons 
for  jobs  on  a  sound  basis  of  actual  knowledge 
of  their  ability. 

TAe  Purpose 

The  training  center  aimed  at  assisting  the 
adult  blind  to  acquire  the  physical,  social,  and 

Dr.  Wade  O.  Stalnaker  b  Supcrvbor  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  Severely  Disabled,  for  the  State  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


psychological  habits  required  for  normal  fam¬ 
ily  and  community  life.  This  involved,  to  a 
great  extent,  orientation  to  surroundings, 
counseling  and  instruction  in  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  training  in  self-help,  instruction  in  ap¬ 
propriate  and  acceptable  methods  of  foot 
travel,  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
training  in  various  crafts,  and  work  experi¬ 
mentation  in  machine  and  wood  shops. 

The  program  of  instruction  was  developed 
around  the  individual.  What  the  trainee  was, 
what  he  is,  what  he  did  at  the  center,  and 
what  he  hoped  to  do  when  he  left  the  cen¬ 
ter,  received  paramount  emphasis.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  at  the  center  were  concerned 
with  social  adjustment  and  training,  and 
worked  with  the  trainees  in  order  to  know 
them  and  prepare  them  for  desirable  future 
activities. 

The  trainees  received  direct  testing  of  their 
own  abilities  with  work  experimentation  in 
those  skills  which  definitely  related  to  their 
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own  communities.  Emphasis  was  on  general 
adjustment  through  social  activities,  work  ex¬ 
perimentation,  orientation,  and  counseling 
and  guidance,  rather  than  on  training  through 
prolonged  periods  of  instruction  in  special 
skills. 

The  Trainees 

A  total  of  twenty-three  male  trainees  were 
enrolled  in  the  center  for  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  session.  The  ages  of  these  ranged  from 
nineteen  to  forty-nine  years  with  more  than 
half  of  them  beyond  thirty  years  of  age. 
These  trainees  came  from  diversified  areas  of 
West  Virginia.  Ten  of  them  had  environ¬ 
mental  backgrounds  in  coal  mining  areas; 
eleven  were  from  agricultural  and  typical  hill 
and  ridge  farm  areas,  and  only  two  were 
from  large  urban  sections.  Ten  of  the  trainees 
were  totally  blind,  nine  had  approximately 
20/200  vision  and  four  had  only  light  percep¬ 
tion.  When  they  came  to  the  center,  thirteen 
traveled  by  sight  or  were  sufficiently  skilled  in 
travel  without  sight.  The  others  needed  con¬ 
siderable  travel  training.  Four  trainees  were 
practically  helpless  in  this  respect.  Two  of 
them  had  lost  sight  in  adult  life;  the  two 
who  had  been  blind  since  childhood  had  at¬ 
tended  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind.  Two  of  the  adult  blind  could  not  walk 
by  themselves  and  had  to  be  led  into  the 
center  and  into  the  corridors  and  rooms.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  adults 
who  had  recently  lost  their  sight  made  a 
quicker  adjustment  to  travel  than  the  two 
who  had  been  blind  since  childhood.  Some 
of  the  trainees  who  came  from  more  rural 
communities  had  experience  and  skill  in  tra¬ 
veling  country  roads  and  trails,  yet  they  were 
unable  at  first  to  cope  with  urban  situations, 
such  as  traveling  on  sidewalks,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  business  establishments.  A  number  of 
the  trainees  came  to  the  center  with  only  the 
barest  necessities  of  clothing.  All  trainees  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  dressed  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  for  the  occasion.  Some  had  recently 
received  a  haircut  and  were  shaved,  while 


others  were  badly  in  need  of  tonsorial  atten¬ 
tion.  Six  of  the  trainees  were  well  adjusted 
when  they  arrived  at  the  center  and  needed 
only  diagnosis,  and  work  experimentation,  j 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  placement  or  voca-  I 
tional  training.  Two  of  the  trainees  who  en-  | 
rolled,  apparently  did  not  have  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  the  purfK)se  of  the 
center  and,  as  a  result,  withdrew  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  return  to  their  homes.  Eight  of 
the  trainees  were  married.  Ten  had  attended 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
one  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  with  a  non¬ 
service  connected  disability.  A  majority  of 
the  trainees  had  practically  no  experience  of 
any  kind  outside  of  the  environment  of  their 
homes.  A  good  cross  section  of  West  Virginia 
was  represented  by  these  twenty-three  trainees 
from  nineteen  different  counties. 

All  these  trainees  had  general  and  special 
medical  examinations  previous  to  their  en¬ 
trance,  and  all  except  two  were  in  good 
health.  These  two  were  provided  the  special 
medical  attention  needed  while  they  were  at 
the  center. 

Psychological  Testing 

The  psychological  testing  program  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  individualized  basis.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  twenty-three  clients  were  tested. 
Only  one  test  was  tried  out  on  a  group  basis, 
the  Kuder  Preference  Record.  This  experi¬ 
mental  tryout,  making  use  of  the  very  recent 
adaptation  of  the  test  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
did  not  prove  successful  with  the  entire  group. 
Only  about  40  per  cent  of  them  were  of  suf- 
ficent  mental  ability,  or  had  enough  train¬ 
ing  in  braille  reading,  or  enough  experience 
in  taking  tests,  to  enable  them  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  Program 

Actual  tryouts  were  provided  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  skilled  staff  personnel,  with  practice 
and  drill  by  the  trainee  himself  until  definite 
habits  were  fixed.  Throughout  the  session  ex¬ 
perimentation  was  carried  on  during  the 
orientation  and  activities  periods  for  each 
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trainee.  Some  of  the  activities  which  were 
emphasized  while  the  trainees  were  in  the 
center,  were  self-help  in  matters  of  personal 
habits  such  as  personal  appearance,  dressing, 
shaving,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
personal  effects,  including  methods  of  finding 
articles  when  misplaced  or  dropped.  The 
proper  handling  of  money  with  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  coins  was  taught  through  the  sense 
of  touch.  The  use  of  the  dial  telephone  was 
taught  in  order  that  trainees  might  obtain  a 
sense  of  ease  in  modern  communication. 
Other  activities  such  as  signature  writing, 
chair  orientation,  entering  automobiles,  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  steps,  obstacle  per¬ 
ception,  and  the  use  of  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines,  were  emphasized.  The  mechanics  of 
eating  included  proper  etiquette,  explanation 
of  how  a  table  is  set,  and  actual  table  experi¬ 
ence,  including  the  handling  of  silverware, 
dishes,  water,  beverages,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
the  cutting  of  food. 

Instruction  in  methods  and  techniques  of 
foot  travel,  as  a  most  essential  part  of  orien¬ 
tating  the  trainee,  was  provided  continuously 
throughout  the  training  period.  In  travel 
training  it  was  essential  that  fear  in  the 
trainee  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  that  more  complete  freedom  from  others 
be  effected.  Trainees  were  instructed  in  the 
recognition  and  physical  features  of  surround¬ 
ings  through  various  combinations  of  sensa¬ 
tions  which  served  as  warnings  of  possible 
danger.  Among  these  are  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  direction  of  air  currents,  odors,  and 
changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  These  were 
recognized  in  relationship  to  the  trainees’ 
room,  home  or  other  landmarks.  A  natural 
relaxed  walking  manner  like  that  of  any 
sighted  person,  was  emphasized  at  all  times. 
This  necessitated  instruction  in  the  contin¬ 
uous  use  of  the  cane. 

Regular  conferences,  assembly  periods,  and 
special  individual  conferences  were  provided 
throughout  the  session.  Problems  considered 
during  these  periods  related  to  the  over-all 
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social  adjustment  or  the  so-called  orientation 
to  blindness.  Such  problems  as  the  following 
are  illustrative  of  those  discussed  during 
the  conferences  and  assemblies:  What  can 
blind  people  do.^  What  makes  good  workers.? 
The  causes  of  blindness.  Attitudes  that  should 
be  taken  by  sighted  toward  blind  people.  At¬ 
titudes  that  should  be  taken  by  blind  people 
toward  sighted  people.  Facilities  available  to 
and  acceptable  by  the  blind,  and  the  best 
methods  of  approach  in  taking  advantage 
of  opportunities  that  are  open  to  the  blind. 
Industry’s  attitude  toward  the  employment 
of  the  blind  and  legally  blind  persons.  The 
blind  people’s  attitude  toward  employers. 
Problems  relating  to  family  life  and  society 
in  general. 

Simulated  Industrial  Assembly 
Parts  for  a  simulated  assembly  line  were 
secured  from  companies  which  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  center.  Westing- 
house  Electrical  Company,  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia,  supplied  metal  mechanisms.  Ster¬ 
ling  Faucet  Company,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia,  supplied  a  variety  of  faucets. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  supplied  a  variety  of  cor¬ 
rugated  paper  cartons  and  dividers  of  various 
sizes.  Assembly  line  work  was  carried  on 
three  hours  per  day  throughout  the  session. 
Trainees  were  timed  on  the  rate  of  assembly, 
and  a  development  record  of  their  progress 
was  kept.  This  work  experience  was  very 
interesting  to  many  of  the  trainees  and  some 
reached  standard  commercial  beginner  pro¬ 
duction  rate,  while  others  showed  definite  in¬ 
aptitude  for  this  type  of  work. 

In  order  to  widen  the  conception  in  the 
minds  of  trainees  and  others  as  to  the  diversity 
of  activities  which  could  be  accomplished 
without  sight,  a  number  of  less  work-ex¬ 
perienced  blind  persons  were  given  different 
tasks  to  perform  around  the  buildings.  It 
was  found  that  general  maintenance  work  of¬ 
fered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training 
and  experimentation. 
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Special  Outside  Facilities  Utilization 
As  the  work  in  the  Diagnostic  Center  for 
the  Adult  Blind  progressed,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  certain  trainees  were  ready  for 
more  definite  and  practical  work  experimen¬ 
tation.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  staff 
with  the  local  Spic  and  Span  Laundry  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  in  Romney 
to  allow  one  trainee  at  a  time  to  go  into  their 
plants  and  work  on  selected  jobs  which  could 
be  done  without  the  use  of  sight.  Also  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Coca-Cola  cases  and  cartons  was 
brought  to  the  woodworking  and  assembly 
shops  where  they  were  repaired  and  assem¬ 
bled  by  trainees.  This  resulted  in  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  final  proof  of  the  work  capabil¬ 
ities  of  many  of  the  trainees. 

Social  and  Recreational  Attention 
During  the  first  four  weeks  about  6o  per 
cent  of  the  trainees  took  part  in  bowling. 
These  were  equally  divided  between  partially 
sighted  and  totally  blind.  Some  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  radio,  piano,  and  record  playing  in 
the  recreation  room  which  was  always  open. 
Others  engaged  in  card  games  or  dominoes, 
or  visited  on  the  porches.  Most  of  the  trainees 
seemed  to  like  to  find  their  own  recreation 
which  often  consisted  of  continued  practice 
travel,  or  other  orientation  activities.  Some 
partially  sighted  trainees  attended  shows  in 
the  town  nearby. 

Vocational  Diagnosis  and  Planning 
With  some  of  the  trainees  it  was  possible  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  to  make  a  good  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  and  to  formulate  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  suitable  vocational  plan.  With  other 
trainees,  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  until 
the  very  end  of  the  session.  Also,  with  some 
of  the  trainees  it  was  possible  to  quickly 
secure  good  rapport,  while  with  others  this 
required  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time. 

Of  the  twenty-one  trainees,  whoses  cases 
were  diagnosed,  and  for  whom  vocational 
plans  were  suggested  by  the  staff,  together 
with  suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  two  were  recommended 


for  training  such  as  piano  servicing,  two  for 
agricultural  work,  two  for  home  industries, 
two  for  sheltered  workshop  occupations,  and 
the  remainder  for  industrial  placement,  ex¬ 
cept  one  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
a  plan  until  further  medical  developments 
and  diagnosis  are  made  available. 

Counselors  who  observed  the  work  in  the 
center  were  careful  to  secure  all  information 
possible  on  their  clients,  and  maintained  close 
cooperation  with  the  trainees  and  the  staff. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written,  two 
of  the  trainees  had  commenced  training  for 
piano  tuning  service,  one  had  enrolled  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Romney,  and  five,  or 
more  than  45  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
recommended  for  industry,  had  been  placed 
in  suitable  jobs.  Emphasis  is  now  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  planning  for  suitable  placement 
for  the  rest  of  the  trainees. 

Recording  and  Reporting 

Weekly  reports  vvere  kept  on  the  progress 
of  the  trainees  in  each  scheduled  activity  plus 
the  observations  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
Weekly  staff  meetings  were  held  to  discuss 
and  to  appraise  each  trainee  in  the  light  of 
case  reports,  case  records,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  psychological  tests.  These  confer¬ 
ences  resulted  in  the  combining  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  each  instructor  into  a  composite 
weekly  report.  In  addition,  staff  conferences 
were  held  frequently  in  connection  with  such 
problems  as  trainees’  lack  of  progress,  sudden 
changes  or  loss  of  interest,  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  center,  visits  of  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  and  state  office  officials.  Federal  field 
men,  and  Veterans’  representatives. 

Summary 

In  providing  services  in  the  center,  two 
broad  purposes  were  kept  in  mind.  First,  to 
determine  through  diagnostic  testing,  the 
abilities,  vocational  interests  and  limitations 
of  each  trainee.  Second,  in  the  light  of  all 
obtainable  information,  to  provide  opportu¬ 
nities  in  different  types  of  activities  in  order 
to  determine  each  trainee’s  ability  to  perform 
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the  type  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  suited. 

The  objectives  were  reached  in  general 
through  psychological  and  aptitude  testing, 
orientation,  vocational  guidance,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  instruction  in  activities,  in 
an  environment  which  attempted  to  duplicate 
for  trainees  the  problems  and  situations  which 
they  would  encounter  in  normal  everyday 
living,  also  to  stimulate  the  trainee  in  new 
interests,  self-confidence,  and  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  acceptance  of  the  limitations  imposed 


by  blindness,  and  thus  enable  him  to  develop 
his  native  ability  to  a  maximum  degree. 

In  anticipation  of  social  difficulties,  demon¬ 
strations  were  arranged  to  provide  acceptable 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  problems.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  experiences  in  a  wide 
range  of  diagnostic  activities,  and  through 
tryouts  in  a  variety  of  jobs  at  the  school  and 
in  near-by  communities.  Interest  checks  were 
made,  and  aptitudes  were  put  to  the  test  in 
actual  performance. 


THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  BLIND 

MAUDE  WARD 


In  order  to  suggest  how  the  community  and 
the  blind  can  work  together,  one  should  look 
into  the  past  at  some  of  the  efforts  of  early 
pioneers  as  well  as  point  to  work  of  groups 
active  at  this  time.  In  the  beginning  the  blind 
were  treated  in  various  ways  but  in  no  case 
were  they  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
their  sighted  fellowmen.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Valentin 
Haiiy  of  Paris,  France,  gathered  together  all 
the  available  knowledge  concerning  efforts  to 
teach  the  blind.  He  developed  a  method  of 
teaching  which  proved  successful  and  his 
school  became  a  part  of  the  state-sponsored 
educational  system.  Other  countries  became 
interested  and  the  United  States  formally 
opened  its  first  school  in  New  England  in 
1832.  Indiana’s  first  school  was  opened  in 
1847.  Thus  education  for  the  blind  is  but  a 
century  and  a  half  old.  Although  much  prog- 

This  article,  which  appeared  in  the  July  1948  issue 
pf  “Public  Welfare  in  Indiana,”  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  that  all  persons  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  should  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Maude  Ward  is  Consultant  on  Security  Aids  for 
the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


ress  has  been  made  in  other  types  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  programs  for  the  blind  are 
still  in  the  early  stages. 

The  fact  that  the  blind  could  be  taught 
having  been  accepted,  this  had  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  interested  groups  through  private 
donations  before  tax  support  was  available, 
and  the  stigma  that  training  was  for  chari¬ 
table  cases  only  needed  to  be  removed. 
Ohio  became  the  first  state  to  adopt  an 
educational  system  which  included  all  the 
blind  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  indigents,  and  thus  the  school  for  the 
blind  became  an  accepted  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state. 

For  a  time  interest  in  the  blind  began  and 
ended  with  their  school  training.  Thus  the 
individual  trained  for  useful  living  was  left 
to  shift  for  himself  with  little  or  no  aid  or 
direction  from  anyone.  Following  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  schools  for  the  blind,  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  adult  blind  came  into  being  and 
private  agencies  became  interested  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  recreational  facilities 
for  the  blind  and  the  re-education  of  the 
newly-blinded  adult.  Out  of  this  interest 
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came  the  establishment  of  commissions  for 
the  blind.  The  first  one  was  organized  in 
Massachusetts  in  1906.  Along  with  this  move¬ 
ment  was  one  which  developed  in  a  slightly^ 
different  direction  but  nevertheless  was 
destined  not  only  to  bring  help  to  those 
already  blind  but  to  prevent  and  relieve 
blindness.  The  initial  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
in  1887  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  American 
Medical  Association  took  up  the  matter  and 
as  a  result  interest  gradually  spread  to  lay 
organizations.  Finally,  special  agencies  with 
the  sole  object  of  giving  consideration  to  the 
problem  were  established.  Interest  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  is  now  found  in  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  as  well  as 
in  organizations  particularly  concerned  with 
the  blind,  and  in  organizations  formed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  The  result  is  that  no 
longer  are  we  accepting  the  fact  that  blind¬ 
ness  should  be  an  inevitable  condition.  In¬ 
stead  we  are  asking  whether  much  blindness 
cannot  be  prevented. 

Commissions  for  the  Blind 
Commissions  for  the  blind  have  as  one  of 
their  objectives  the  preparation  of  a  register 
of  the  blind.  We  are  not  sure  whether  all 
cases  of  blindness  are  found  early  enough  to 
plan  for  necessary  treatment,  and  for  early 
training,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Other  objectives  of  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  are  the  development  of 
sheltered  workshops,  home  teaching  depart¬ 
ments,  home  work  departments,  medical  and 
prevention  departments  and  many  other 
activities.  The  passing  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  met  needs  on  which  attention 
had  been  focused  and  increased  the  interest 
of  individuals  in  their  problems.  Lay  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  professionally  trained  social 
workers  were  interested  in  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  blindness.  One  of  the  most  widely 
known  organizations  devoted  to  work  with 


the  blind  is  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  located  in  New  York  City.  This 
organization  is  a  non-profit  agency  supported 
by  endowment  and  by  private  contributions. 
It  collects  and  disseminates  information  re¬ 
garding  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind; 
promotes  state  and  federal  legislation  in  be¬ 
half  of  those  without  sight;  arranges  for  the 
establishment  of  needed  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country;  promotes  the 
training  and  placement  of  well-qualified  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  for  the  blind;  develops 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as 
the  braille  typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book, 
publishes  four  magazines;  the  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind  and  Teachers  Forum,  Touch  and 
Go,  Braille  Boo\  Review,  and  Tallying  Bool^ 
Topics,  as  well  as  books  relating  to  work 
for  the  blind;  and  conducts  for  workers  for 
the  blind  a  lending  library  containing  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  ink-print  books  in  English 
and  foreign  languages  on  every  phase  of 
blindness  and  the  blind. 

There  are  two  national  associations  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  for  the  blind;  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  com¬ 
posed  of  superintendents,  teachers  and  board 
members  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  libra¬ 
rians  of  libraries  for  the  blind;  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  anyone  interested  in  the 
blind  is  eligible  for  membership.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  these  two  organizations  is 
to  promote  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
mutual  interest  through  biennial  national 
conventions  of  their  members.  The  printed 
proceedings  of  these  conventions  constitute  a 
valuable  body  of  literature  on  work  for  the 
blind. 

Vocational  training  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  adult  blind  have  added  color 
and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  the  blind.  The 
advent  of  the  talking  book  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  books  available 
have  definitely  enriched  the  experiences  of 
the  blind,  particularly  the  individual  blinded 
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in  later  life  who  has  difficulty  in  mastering 
braille.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  here  a 
point  which  should  be  constantly  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  blind,  like  other  people, 
are  individuals  and  blindness  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  total  situation.  What  would 
the  person  be  doing  if  he  could  see.?  Blind¬ 
ness  should  not  of  itself  be  permitted  to 
change  his  normal  status  in  his  home  and 
community.  With  this  goal  constantly  before 
us  we  should  remember  that  blindness  does 
not  make  all  the  blind  alike.  The  degree  of 
independence  and  dependence  varies  greatly 
among  the  blind  as  among  the  seeing.  Be¬ 
cause  a  person  is  blind  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  needs  or  wants  assistance  from 
an  agency  or  an  individual.  Furthermore, 
most  blind  people  are  a  part  of  a  family. 
Therefore,  the  problem  occasioned  by  their 
blindness  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  In 
working  with  the  blind  the  agency  must  re¬ 
member  that  contact  is  not  with  the  blind 
individual  alone  but  with  his  family  and 
other  interested  persons.  For  example,  a 
blind  person  living  alone  may  enjoy  a  talk¬ 
ing  book.  A  blind  person  living  with  a 
sighted  group  may  not  have  full  enjoyment 
of  a  talking  book  because  constant  use  might 
annoy  members  of  the  group.  As  a  result  of 
legislation  nationally  and  in  the  state  of 
Indiana,  needs  of  the  blind  have  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Public  assistance  is  possible  for  the 
needy  blind;  educational  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  all  the  blind  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  services.  VcKational  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  possible  under  the  program  of  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Blind.  All  these  agencies 
working  together  may  provide  a  pattern  for 
a  total  plan  for  the  individual.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  which  appear  to  be 
inevitable  in  a  program  designed  to  benefit 
the  majority  of  the  people  which  it  serves 
there  are  always  gaps  which  need  to  be 
filled  for  special  situations,  and  in  addition  as 
new  needs  and  services  are  discovered  legis¬ 


lation  covering  these  needs  and  services 
usually  lags  until  they  are  proven.  Here  the 
volunteer  individual  and  agency  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  place.  So  many  times  the  agency  or 
individual  dealing  with  the  problem  daily 
becomes  so  engrossed  in  the  routine  that  the 
changing  situation  docs  not  register  unless 
called  to  attention  by  one  not  so  involved  in 
the  problem.  Case  finding  might  be  a  good 
example.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  plan  for 
those  who  clamor  for  attention  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  remains  out  of  sight  and  does 
not  make  his  needs  known  may  not  have 
his  special  problem  recognized.  Therefore 
assistance  is  needed  in  case  finding  and  in 
finding  the  blind  individual  early.  Not  only 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  possibility 
of  restoring  sight  or  conserving  what  he  has 
but  in  the  case  of  the  newly  blinded  to  assist 
in  adjustment  to  blindness  before  patterns  of 
dependency  are  established. 

Age  At  Onset  of  Blindness 
In  addition  to  differences  mentioned  earlier 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  history  of  the 
blind  individual,  for  some  are  born  blind, 
some  have  various  degrees  of  perception,  for 
example,  from  being  able  to  differentiate 
light  from  dark  to  the  20/200  point  which 
means  that  the  individual  with  20/200  vision 
can  see  at  20  feet  what  the  person  with 
normal  vision  sees  at  200  feet.  Some  become 
blind  so  early  that  they  have  only  a  dim 
memory  of  what  things  look  like;  others  be¬ 
come  blind  at  various  other  times,  when  in 
school,  just  as  they  are  finishing  their  educa¬ 
tion,  after  they  have  established  themselves 
in  some  line  of  work,  when  they  are  old. 
Differences  also  come  about,  not  only  because 
of  variance  in  age  at  onset  of  blindness — 
blindness  at  seventy-five  years  means  some¬ 
thing  else  than  blindness  in  youth — ^but  in 
how  an  individual  becomes  blind — whether 
gradually,  or  suddenly  as  in  an  accident. 
Blind  persons  differ  too  according  to  the 
help  they  receive  towards  making  for  them¬ 
selves  a  useful  and  happy  place  in  the  world. 
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Courage  and  patience  and  intelligence  aren’t 
enough;  blind  persons  also  need  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  persons  who  can  see.  With¬ 
out  that,  few  would  learn  braille,  or  try  to 
hold  a  job,  or  even  walk  around  the  block 
by  themselves.  Social  workers  have  no  doubt 
experienced  an  association  with  a  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  leading  a  limited  life  because 
of  neglect  or  overprotection  on  the  part  of 
those  around  him.  The  blind  individual’s  first 
line  of  defense  is  confidence  in  himself.  Such 
confidence  can  be  secured  only  through 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual  that  his  clothing  and  general  appearance 
are  similar  to  those  of  persons  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  For  example,  the  blind 
person  cannot  be  sure  in  doing  the  tasks 
common  to  all,  that  the  laundry  is  clean  and 
without  stain  and  that  in  ironing  there  are 
no  scorched  places.  Loss  of  buttons  can  be 
“felt”  but  a  stain  or  smudged  place  cannot. 
Therefore,  the  blind  person  must  have  help 
in  doing  the  work  or  in  having  it  inspected 
after  it  is  done.  The  same  is  true  of  food, 
and  the  blind  individual  must  depend  more 
often  on  ready  prepared  foods  which  are 
more  expensive.  The  blind  person  does  not 
have  the  same  control  over  buying  necessities 
and  providing  for  needs  as  his  seeing  neigh¬ 
bor  has.  In  general,  special  expenses  exist  as 
a  result  of  blindness.  A  higher  cost  of  living 
for  the  blind  follows,  which  resolves  itself 
into  a  lower  standard  of  living  because  the 
economic  status  of  the  blind  individual  is 
usually  lower  than  that  of  his  sighted  neigh¬ 
bor. 

In  discussing  these  problems  with  the 
blind  we  find  the  following  items  among  the 
essentials  of  daily  living — a  telephone  for  one 
who  has  additional  handicaps,  a  radio  and 
record  player  for  those  who  enjoy  keeping 
up  with  current  events  and  are  not  as  free 
to  move  about  as  sighted  individuals;  rea¬ 
sonably  modern  equipment  in  the  home  for 
one  who  can  hear  gas  and  knows  how  to 
operate  a  gas  or  electric  stove  where  other 


types  are  hazardous;  a  braille  thermometer 
to  tell  the  weather,  which  in  turn  will  aid 
the  individual  in  knowing  how  to  prepare 
for  the  day  ahead;  and  at  the  top  of  the  list 
are  friends — real  friends  who  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  share  in  the  life  of  the  individual  by 
reading  mail  and  handling  other  affairs  of 
a  personal  nature.  In  turn  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual  recognizes  that  among  the  blind  are 
malingerers  who  take  advantage  of  other 
persons  just  as  their  sighted  neighbors  may 
do  and  that  these  persons  increase  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  who  wish  to  share  in  the 
community  planning  and  problems  and  take 
their  places  with  others  in  the  give  and  take 
process  of  daily  living. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  efforts  have 
been  made  and  are  constantly  being  made  to 
bring  about  more  understanding  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  blind  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
which  now  exist. 

The  Lions’  group,  among  its  many  interests 
in  the  blind,  furnishes  white  canes  which 
identify  the  individual  carrying  one  as  a 
blinded  person.  The  cane  is  useful  in  many 
ways  to  the  blind  individual,  who  can  identify 
the  open  door  or  stairway,  the  edge  of  the 
street,  go  through  revolving  doors  and  in 
general  become  oriented  to  his  surroundings. 

The  Lions’  organization,  as  a  whole,  has 
definitely  been  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind  as  is  well  known  in  Indiana;  how¬ 
ever,  the  extent  of  the  activity  of  the  various 
clubs  may  not  be  so  well  known.  During  a 
recent  convention  one  of  the  floats  in  the 
parade  depicted  some  of  the  interests  in  the 
blind.  The  use  of  the  cane  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but,  in  addition,  glasses  are 
furnished  for  the  needy  blind  by  various  local 
Lions’  clubs  and  more  or  less  recently  the 
clubs  have  included  in  their  activities  inter¬ 
est  in  sight  conservation  and  prevention  of 
blindness.  In  this  connection,  the  local  club 
in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  state  conducted 
an  eye  clinic  for  all  children.  The  results  of 
this  study  were  disheartening  and  brought 
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the  realization  that  much  is  needed  in  this 
held.  Further  examples  of  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  the  purchase  of  dental  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  state  school  for  the  blind  by  the 
Indianapolis  clubs.  Improved  lighting  was 
provided  as  a  sight  saving  measure  in  some 
schools.  As  a  recreational  measure,  skates 
were  provided  for  children  at  the  state  school 
for  the  blind — all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
well-rounded  development  of  these  children. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  this  or¬ 
ganization’s  interest  in  the  blind  as  well  as 
that  of  other  groups  not  so  well  known  for 
their  work  with  the  blind.  These  include 
such  agencies  as  the  American  Legion,  Indi¬ 
ana  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  various 
industries  and  individuals.  These  groups  and 
individuals  provide  glasses,  help  in  securing 
employment,  give  personal  services,  such  as 
the  volunteer  group  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Many  individuals  coming  to  Indi¬ 
anapolis  for  eye  examinations  or  surgery 
need  aid  in  getting  around  the  city.  The  vol¬ 
unteer  who  meets  them  not  only  conducts 
them  to  the  proper  place,  but  frequently 
waits  with  them  to  keep  them  company 
during  the  eye  examination,  takes  them  for 
meals  if  this  is  indicated  and  generally  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  their  stay  in  Indianapolis  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Other  agencies  such  as 
the  Volunteers  of  America  and  the  Wheeler 
Mission  cooperate  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  in  filling  gaps,  such  as 
providing  a  place  to  stay  if  this  is  necessary 
for  the  individual  and  a  companion  to  stay 
overnight.  The  Travelers’  Aid  assists  also  by 
meeting  trains  and  buses  at  hours  earlier  or 
later  than  the  office  hours  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare. 

Various  needs  of  the  blind  are  brought  to 
light  which  cannot  be  met  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  and  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  For  example,  a  blind  individual  may 
need  eye  surgery  or  an  artificial  eye  for  cos¬ 


metic  reasons  and  this  cannot  be  provided 
under  the  welfare  act.  This  individual’s  ad¬ 
justment  to  his  community  may  be  depend¬ 
ent  at  least  partially  upon  the  securing  of  an 
artificial  eye.  Local  resources  such  as  the 
various  clubs  mentioned  would  no  doubt  be 
interested  in  assisting  the  individual  if  the 
problem  became  known.  A  blind-deaf  indi¬ 
vidual  may  have  an  ear  phone  but  be  unable 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  such 
equipment.  Purchase  of  an  occasional  battery 
will  help  to  keep  this  person  contented  and 
apprised  of  current  affairs.  For  an  individual 
who  must  live  alone  a  telephone  is  essential. 
How  much  more  so  to  a  blinded  individual 
who  may  be  confined  to  the  home  either 
because  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  or  addi¬ 
tional  handicaps.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  avenues  which  were  opened  to  the 
blind  with  the  advent  of  the  radio  and  the 
talking  book.  Even  these  cannot  completely 
take  the  place  of  other  forms  of  recreation. 
To  the  individual  who  enjoys  walking  in  the 
woods,  boating,  or  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
recreation  enjoyed  by  those  who  see,  a 
friendly  visitor  is  welcome  who  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  blinded  one  to  experience 
these  pleasures. 
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SOME  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  A  GROUP 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


In  an  earlier  paper  surveying  the  group 
vocational  guidance  scene  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind, ^  it  was  concluded  that 
there  is  a  clearly  delineated  need  for  a  shar¬ 
ing  of  experience  among  the  various  schools. 
It  was  suggested  that  future  convention 
planning  make  provision  for  a  group  guid¬ 
ance  panel  dedicated  to  the  objective  of 
making  available  a  workshop  atmosphere 
wherein  mutual  problems  could  be  profitably 
explored.  This  paper  does  not  claim  to  pro¬ 
vide  answers  to  any  of  the  problems  in  this 
area,  it  seeks  instead  to  summarize  some  of 
the  pertinent  research  and  to  offer  some  bases 
for  discussion  in  a  future  panel  meeting  on 
group  guidance. 

In  the  process  of  conducting  the  survey  of 
occupations  courses  and  units  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  this  writer  was  interested  to  note 
that  at  least  three  of  the  institutions  con¬ 
tacted  maintained  no  group  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  thesis  that  their  limited  size 
permitted  intimate  continuous  contact  with 
the  individual  student.  It  was  assumed  that 
this  highly  personalized  approach  in  a 
tightly-knit  setting  rendered  group  methods 
of  studying  occupations  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  invalid.  It  must  be  inferred  from  these 
statements  that  the  administrators  in  ques¬ 
tion,  along  with  many  others  in  all  areas  of 
education,  believe  that  group  guidance  is  a 
substitute  for  individual  guidance. 


This  is  a  companion  article  to  the  one  by  Mr.  Rusalem 
which  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Ouiloo^. 
Another  biographical  note  seems  unnecessary  at  thb 
time. 


For  a  long  time,  educators  have  looked 
upon  the  group  approach  merely  as  a  con- 
venient_  stand-by — a  time  and  effort  saving 
measure.  To  them,  its  values  have  largely  re¬ 
sided  in  its  ability  to  convey  educational  and 
occupational  materials  economically  to  large 
groups,  serving  as  a  variety  of  mass-produc¬ 
tion  medium,  doing  the  same  job  as  is  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  done  in  the  interview,  but  doing 
it  in  wholesale  fashion.  Early  attempts  at 
group  guidance  stressed  this  economy  factor, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  a  weak  justification 
for  adopting  this  type  of  program. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years,  group 
workers  and  therapists  have  been  conducting 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  what  they 
call  “group  dynamics.”  Simply  stated,  their  I 
work  has  revolved  around  the  joint  problems 
of  understanding  the  processes  of  group  in¬ 
teraction,  and  the  impact  of  group  experi¬ 
ences  upon  the  individual.  The  group 
situation  is  regarded  as  an  educationally 
developmental  environment  which  provides 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  members  of 
the  group  extract  social  and  personal  values, 
facilitated  by  the  participation  of  a  trained 
group  worker.  It  is  increasingly  recognized 
that  group  experiences,  rather  than  being 
carbon  copies  of  individual  experiences,  serve 
the  individual  in  a  quite  different  way.  It  has 
been  established  that  the  group  process  is 
productive  of  richer  results  in  specified  areas, 
succeeding  particularly  well  in  educational 
settings  where  changes  in  ideology,  or  cul¬ 
tural  habits  are  concerned.  In  essence,  there  is 
no  duplication  between  group  and  individ- 
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I  ual  guidance  procedures.  Each  has  its  con- 
1  tribution  to  make  to  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  program,  and  the  fact  that  personal 
individual  contacts  are  maintained  with  stu¬ 
dents  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  group 
guidance  methods. 

What  are  some  of  the  particular  values  of 
achieving  vocational  guidance  objectives 
through  groups.? 

I.  Exploratory  values.  It  has  been  the 
common  experience  of  many  counselors  to 
discover  that  a  large  portion  of  the  student 
population  lacks  readiness  and  maturity  for 
reaching  tentative  vocational  decisions.  Lack 
of  experiences  in,  and  contact  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occupational  activities  has  been  the 
basic  cause  of  the  vocational  “unawareness” 
of  these  young  people.  Exposing  them  to  a 
variety  of  occupational  fields  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  interview  and  is 
often  inadequately  performed  in  the  typical 
I  curriculum.  Consequently,  a  specific  situa¬ 
tion  for  assisting  this  maturing  process  must 
!  be  established.  In  this,  individual  study  has 
been  found  inferior  to  the  sharing  of  group 
I  experiences,  where  the  printed  word,  group 
discussions,  guest  speakers,  radio  and  other 
j  techniques  are  often  effective  in  unfolding 

I  the  world  of  work  and  the  realities  of  job 
holding. 

2.  Motivational  values.  Many  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  inadequately  motivated  to  study 
themselves,  with  a  view  toward  measuring 
their  interests,  aptitudes,  and  other  traits 
against  possible  fields  of  work.  The  security 
of  the  school  environment  coupled  with  the 
abstract  quality  of  some  of  the  school 
courses,  sometimes  leads  to  a  point  of  view 
in  which  the  need  for  making  occupational 
decisions  becomes  a  matter  to  be  deferred  to 
a  distant  and  somewhat  unreal  future.  Indi¬ 
vidual  interviews  aimed  at  stirring  interest 
in  planning,  frequently  meet  with  indifferent 
results.  However,  when  the  problems  of 
studying  oneself  and  the  occupational  scene 
1  become  matters  of  group  investigation,  rein¬ 


forced  by  guest  representatives  of  -the  work¬ 
ing  population,  tryout  experiences,  and  other 
devices,  the  matter  of  planning  assumes  an 
urgency  that  is  rarely  achieved  through  other 
means.  Skilled  group  leaders  have  made 
motivation  a  top-priority  goal  in  their  pro¬ 
grams,  employing  the  psychology  of  group 
attitudes  to  encourage  the  individual  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  conscious  of  his  need  to 
plan  his  life’s  work  and  his  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Personality  growth  values.  The  group 
guidance  setting,  offering  one  of  the  rare, 
controlled  situations  where  recreational  and 
academic  values  are  not  paramount,  enables 
the  worker  to  employ  the  group  experiences 
to  assist  students  to  cope  with  personality 
difficulties.  We  have  often  committed  the 
error  of  working  with  student  behavior 
problems  on  an  individual  basis,  when  their 
difficulties  existed  on  the  social  or  group 
level.  Through  skillful  use  of  the  group  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  teacher  uses  the  process  of 
controlled  group  living  to  assist  the  shy  re¬ 
tiring  student,  the  hyperactive  behavior 
problem  child,  the  uninterested  youngster 
lost  in  fantasy,  and  other  personality  deviates. 
The  group  environment  may  be  employed 
as  a  therapeutic  instrument,  being  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  competition,  marks,  and 
compulsion.  It  can  enable  young  people  to 
assume  contributing  roles  in  a  school  society, 
with  the  possibility  of  the  values  achieved 
being  transferred  to  the  larger  real-life  set¬ 
ting. 

4.  Democratic  values.  The  occupations 
course  or  unit  may  become  a  laboratory  in 
democratic  action,  wherein,  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  group,  each  individual  achieves 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  a  realistic  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  role  in  the  group.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratically  conducted  class  of  this  nature,  the 
mastery  of  subject  matter  and  the  gaining 
of  skills  becomes  secondary  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  sound  social  and  democratic  values 
and  attitudes. 
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These  are  a  representative  group  of  values 
directly  related  to  the  individual  student. 
However,  there  are  several  contributions 
which  a  group  guidance  approach  may  offer 
to  the  administration  of  a  total  guidance  and 
personnel  program: 

1.  It  explores  basic  problems  common  to 
all  members  of  the  group,  thus  providing  a 
common  background  core  of  experience  for 
individual  guidance  contacts. 

2.  It  assists  us  in  selecting  individuals 
requiring  intensive  therapeutic  work,  by 
focusing  upon  the  performance  of  the  atyp¬ 
ical  members  of  the  group. 

3.  It  stimulates  the  demand  for  individual 
counseling,  complementing  it,  rather  than 
substituting  for  it. 

4.  It  establishes  rapport  for  the  individual 
conference.  An  investigation  at  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Employment  Service  in  New  York  City 
found  that  young  people  who  had  attended 
several  group  guidance  sessions  were  more 
responsive  in  individual  contacts  than  a 
matched  control  group  which  had  had  no 
such  group  experiences.^ 

In  general  education,  on  all  levels  from 
the  elementary  grades  through  the  university 
into  adult  education,  studies  of  these  values 
have  been  few  in  number.  Margaret  E.  Ben¬ 
nett  studied  602  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
grade  students  in  a  one-semester  course  in 
orientation.®  This  entire  group  received 
counseling  service,  but  only  that  portion  of 
it  designated  as  the  experimental  group  at¬ 
tended  sessions  of  this  course.  It  was  reported 
that  the  experimental  group  made  statisti¬ 
cally  reliable  greater  gains  in  all  informa¬ 
tional  aspects,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  higher 
quality  of  thinking  with  respect  to  choices 
and  plans.  Measures  of  leadership  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  social  and  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  seemed  to  favor  the  experimental 
group,  but  the  results  on  this  point  were  not 
statistically  reliable. 

Haugen  and  Douglass  studied  187  boys 
and  201  girls  attending  two  junior  high 


schools  in  Minneapolis."*  These  youngsters  all 
participated  in  a  unit  in  group  guidance 
spanning  nine  weeks  of  a  course  called 
“Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.” 
Vocational  attitudes  were  recorded  prior  to 
and  following  the  unit.  Among  the  boys,  the 
percentage  who  madd  tentative  choices  of 
occupations  rose  markedly,  while  among  the 
girls,  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  inclination 
to  retain  original  choices.  Where  changes  in 
decision  were  made,  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  to  shift  choices  upward  on  the 
socio-economic  scale  and  to  bring  them  more 
nearly  in  harmony  with  ascertained  intelli¬ 
gence  test  ratings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  students  tended  to  give  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  reasons  for  their  choices,  and,  most 
significantly,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  reached  defi¬ 
nite  decisions  relative  to  the  curriculum  they 
would  follow  for  the  remainder  of  their 
high  school  careers. 

Hahn  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
reported  some  clear-cut  advantages  of  a 
laboratory  activity  class  in  orientation  as 
compared  to  a  parallel  course  given  through 
the  lecture  method.®  The  laboratory  course 
was  more  effective  in  locating  students  re¬ 
quiring  individual  assistance,  was  better 
liked  by  the  students,  and,  although  infor¬ 
mational  objectives  were  secondary,  the 
laboratory  students  gained  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subject  matter  as  the  enrollees  in  the 
lecture  course. 

Other  investigations  follow  similar  pat¬ 
terns,  failing  to  objectively  establish  beyond 
increased  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  studying 
occupations,  the  other  values  claimed  for  the 
group  method.  However,  there  is  much 
empirical  evidence  in  the  literature  and  in 
the  experience  of  instructors  who  have  under¬ 
taken  this  task.  Admittedly  many  of  the 
values  and  attitudes  sought  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  objective  research,  and  consequently 
may  not  soon  be  reported  on  a  "level  other 
than  the  anecdotal  experiential  records  of 
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[  those  who  have  given  and  taken  the  courses 
offered. 

What  objectives  may  a  group  guidance 
program  legitimately  seek }  The  setting  up  of 
objectives  is  necessarily  a  highly  individual 
matter  colored  by  such  considerations  as  the 
nature  of  the  school  and  the  student  body, 
the  total  objectives  of  the  school,  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  instructor,  the  availability  of 
teaching  materials,  and  the  character  of  the 
occupational  world  into  which  the  student  is 
expected  to  enter.  In  this  paper  only  the  most 
general  of  objectives  are  suggested  for  dis¬ 
cussion: 

1.  To  stimulate  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  vocational  planning  and  individual 
counseling. 

2.  To  provide  the  student  with  skills  and 
materials  which  will  enable  him  to 
more  effectively  study  himself,  his 
school,  and  the  world  of  work. 

3.  To  provide  experiences  which  will 
broaden  the  student’s  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  horizons,  enabling  him  to  make 
wiser  choices. 

4.  To  present  accurate  current  and  local 
data  not  present  in  most  texts  and 
other  prepared  materials. 

5.  To  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
student  may  securely  gain  an  objective 
view  of  himself  and  his  relation  to  his 
society. 

6.  To  aid  students  in  achieving  a  phi¬ 
losophy  about  blindness  relative  to  their 
personal  adjustments  and  to  the  world 

of  work. 

7.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
work,  by  making  possible  contacts  with 
rehabilitation  people,  employers,  visually 
handicapped  workers,  and  visits  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  places  of  employment. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  these  broad 
guiding  objectives,  flavored  by  individual 
school  situations,  must  be  achieved  through 
means  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  its  students.  Here  again,  how¬ 


ever,  certain  basic  considerations  are  in  order. 

In  which  school  years  can  the  course  or 
unit  be  most  effectively  given?  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Morris,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  been  conducting  a  survey  of 
group  guidance  practices  in  public  educa¬ 
tion."  In  an  unpublished  paper,  this  investi¬ 
gator  concludes  that  the  course  or  unit  is 
most  often  found  in  the  9th  and  loth  grades. 
In  the  previously  reported  study  of  group 
guidance  practices  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  course  or  unit  was  most  often 
taught  in  the  9th,  loth,  and  12th  years.  There 
is  adequate  justification  for  offering  guidance 
through  groups  on  each  of  these  levels. 

Many  schools  favor  the  freshman  or  sopho¬ 
more  year  of  high  school  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  course  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  it 
must  necessarily  reach  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils.  Statistics  on  school-leavers  support 
the  contention  that  all  too  many  young  people 
abandon  formal  education  soon  after  start¬ 
ing  secondary  school  work.  If  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  practical  values  inherent  in  an  oc¬ 
cupations  course,  they  must  be  reached  early. 
In  the  second  place,  many  schools  have  found 
the  9th  and  loth  grades  especially  favorable 
because  it  is  at  this  point  that  further  educa¬ 
tional  decisions  and  choices  of  courses  must 
be  made.  It  is  felt  that  the  validity  of  such 
choices  is  increased  through  the  course  or 
unit  in  group  guidance.  Furthermore,  edu¬ 
cators  are  inclined  to  feel  that  vocational 
interests  begin  to  crystallize  in  young  people 
during  the  early  years  of  high  school,  and 
that  serious  vocational  planning  should  be 
encouraged  at  this  stage. 

The  adherents  of  the  presenting  of  group 
guidance  in  the  12th  grade  have  a  strong 
case  for  their  belief.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
this  level  most  effective  assistance  can  be 
given  in  a  number  of  directions: 

1.  Preparation  for  college  life  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  collegiate  institutions 
and  courses. 

2.  The  development  of  work  habits  in 
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preparation  for  entrance  into  paid  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
of  social  security,  child  labor,  workmen’s 
compensation  and  other  specialized  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  the  young  worker. 

3.  The  helping  of  students  to  get  a  real 
picture  of  the  competitive  industrial 
society  in  which  they  will  operate  and 
the  place  of  the  individual  in  it. 

4.  Training  in  applying  for  and  holding 
a  job. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  each  of  these  two  groups  that  there 
is  no  conflict.  A  natural  conclusion  is  that 
group  guidance  is  an  essential  on  both  levels 
— the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  senior  year  on  the  other. 
The  first  is  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  to 
the  school  and  its  resources  and  to  the  broad 
occupational  picture — to  promote  sounder 
thinking  abt)ut  educational  and  vocational 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  group  guidance  in 
the  senior  year  undertakes  the  function  of 
preparing  students  to  adequately  meet  the 
problems  which  they  are  likely  to  encounter 
in  the  next  stage  of  young  adulthood:  col¬ 
lege,  specialized  training,  or  work  experi¬ 
ences.  Both  the  opening  and  closing  days  of 
the  high  school  career  are  crisis  points  and 
the  need  for  assistance  is  underscored  by  the 
.self-reports  of  young  people  recorded  in  such 
studies  as  the  Regents’  Inquiry  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  American  Youth  Commission. 
.\n  adequate  group  guidance  program  seeks 
to  supply  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
which  assist  students  when  they  arrive  at 
these  points  of  exceptional  stress  in  their 
school  life. 

What  methods  are  suggested  for  school 
group  guidance  programs?  Formalistic  reci- 
tational  methods  are  inappropriate  for  the 
course  or  unit  in  group  guidance.  Grades 
ba.sed  upon  periodic  and  final  subject  matter 
examinations  or  teacher  observation  are  of 
secondary  importance,  for  they  fail  to  reflect 
the  legitimate  objectives  of  group  guidance 


which  are  in  terms  of  personal  growth  and 
understanding.  Furthermore,  the  inherent  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  work  and  its  obvious  per¬ 
sonal  implications  for  the  individual  student, 
make  the  use  of  marks,  as  a  crutch  for  moti¬ 
vation,  unnecessary.  At  its  best,  the  occupa¬ 
tions  and  orientation  courses  of  study  should 
spring  from  student  interest,  should  grow 
from  cooperative  student-teacher  planning, 
and  should  be  developed  on  a  personalized 
level,  uninfluenced  by  such  extrinsic  factors 
as  grades,  homework,  and  examinations. 

The  most  successful  group  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  built  around  a  core  of  dis¬ 
cussion — free,  democratic,  and  controversial. 
Other  methods  including  audio-visual  aids, 
guest  speakers,  dramatic  presentations,  de¬ 
bates,  round  tables,  and  projects  have  been 
employed  to  provide  variety  in  approach  and 
to  present  topics  for  which  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted.  However,  open  discussion  led 
by  the  skilled  teacher-leader  has  the  place  of 
preeminence  in  the  program,  providing  an 
atmosphere  wherein  students  gain  training  in 
group  cooperation,  in  creative  thinking,  and 
in  tolerance  of  other  points  of  view.  The  use 
of  discussion  as  a  method  does  not  preclude 
outside  student  preparation  nor  does  it  re¬ 
lieve  the  pupil  of  responsibility.  In  fact,  the 
demands  upon  the  learner  are  increased,  al¬ 
though  his  outside  work  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  flow  of  his  own  interests  and 
curiosity,  rather  than  by  the  pressure  of 
imposed  assignments.  Implicit  within  this 
process  is  the  participation  of  students  in 
small  groups  or  as  individuals  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  at  least  one  occupation.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  intensive  study  of  a 
single  field  will  provide  the  final  answer  to 
the  vocational  problems  of  any  youngster. 
Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  through  the  process 
of  solving  this  problem  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  each  student  will  acquire  some 
of  the  techniques  of  studying  fields  of  work 
— techniques  which  he  may  use  to  personal 
advantage  at  any  stage  of  his  career.  Profes- 
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sor  Harry  D.  Kitson,  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  his  philosophy  of  occupations  courses 
and  in  his  text,  “I  Find  My  Vocation,” 
strongly  supports  this  point  of  view.’ 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  controversial  subject  of  textbooks 
and  workbooks  in  the  course  or  unit  in  group 
guidance.  Progressive  thinking  in  the  field 
has  proposed  the  principle  that  the  text  is 
valuable  as  a  reference  rather  than  a  radius, 
rs  I  It  is  stated  that  most  texts  ignore  local  con- 
I  ditions  and  the  particular  nature  of  the 
a-  I  students.  The  occupational  and  economic 
s-  I  patterns  of  living  in  the  United  States  are 
d.  I  shifting  so  rapidly,  that  many  of  these  texts 
Is,  I  are  out-of-date  almost  as  soon  as  they  come 
e-  off  the  presses.  Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  seen 
;n  1  in  the  text  is  its  tendency  to  fix  the  course 
id  in  a  mold — to  circumscribe  it,  by  uncon- 
u-  I  sciously  limiting  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
ed  I  teacher.  Many  of  the  exercises,  projects,  and 
of  I  materials  presented  in  these  publications  have 
an  I  real  value,  but  only  as  they  become  integral 
in  1  parts  of  a  teacher-student  plan.  The  good 
nd  I  teacher  will  relate  instructional  material  to 
ise  those  aspects  of  vocational  life  which,  either 
de  through  practical  observation,  or  through  the 
re-  interests  and  ambitions  of  individual  pupils, 
;he  have  reality  to  the  students, 
al-  If  the  workbook  or  text  is  to  be  given  a 
er-  subsidiary  role,  what  are  the  resources  upon 
ind  which  a  teacher  may  base  the  work  of  his 

of  class  in  CKcupations  ?  The  best  thought  in  the 

his  I  field  tends  to  lean  toward  the  occupational 
in  library,  built  up  of  occupational  pamphlets 
;sti-  I  and  monographs,  books  on  single  occupa- 
:  to  tions,  and  groups  of  occupations,  late  labor 
f  a  I  market  information,  books  and  pamphlets 
■  to  I  dealing  with  post-high  school  training  and 
;ter.  |  job-finding,  college  catalogues,  such  refer- 
cess  I  ences  as  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
ince  Titles,  Occupational  Index,  Guidance  Index, 
jme  Occupations  magazine.  Vocational  Trends, 
'ork  and  other  suitable  materials.  This  library 
jnal  concept  is  difficult  to  achieve  in  a  typical 
)fes-  I  school  setting,  partly  because  of  the  constant 


necessity  of  keeping  the  material  up-to-date, 
partly  because  of  the  physical  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  filing  and  indexing  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  clippings,  pamphlets,  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  and  hour'*  books  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  easy  reference  for  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  alike.  In  a  school  for  the  blind  the  addi¬ 
tional  problem  arises  of  making  printed 
material  available  to  students  without  sight. 
There  are  various  ways  of  meeting  this — the 
use  of  seeing  readers,  the  employment  of  see¬ 
ing  transcribers  who  copy  material  in  braille, 
and  the  use  of  recorded  material.  More  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  these  expedients,  particularly  the 
two  last-named.  If  interviews  with  experts  in 
various  fields  can  be  arranged,  if  radio  and 
transcriptions  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  student,  and  if  the  teacher  can  keep 
up-to-date  and  use  the  community  resources, 
a  sound  group  guidance  program  can  be 
made  a  reality. 

Even  the  most  casual  observation  of  a 
dynamic  group  guidance  course  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  demands  upon  the  teacher 
in  terms  of  occupational  information,  teach¬ 
ing  skills,  and  knowledge  of  personality  are 
most  exacting.  Having  had  the  support  of 
the  old  subject  matter  daily  lesson  plan  re¬ 
moved  from  him  along  with  the  cloak  of 
all-knowing  authority,  the  occupations  in¬ 
structor  is  compelled  to  grow  along  with  his 
group  and  to  engage  in  the  most  intensive 
preparation  and  study,  not  only  of  occupa¬ 
tional  materials,  but  of  the  psychology  of 
personality  and  of  his  own  adjustment  to 
the  demands  of  an  active  life.  Most  of  the 
states  issuing  a  license  in  guidance  auto¬ 
matically  shut  out  the  recluse  and  the  text¬ 
book  scholar  by  requiring  at  least  one  year  of 
practical  business  or  industrial  experience. 
The  soundness  of  this  requirement  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  action  recently  taken  by  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  in 
upgrading  its  standards  for  professional 
membership.  This  organization  has  made  a 
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minimum  of  one  year’s  experience  in  office 
or  factory  basic  to  the  training  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  vocational  guidance  person. 

Yet,  in  view  of  all  these  facts  which  tend 
to  establish  the  exacting  nature  of  teaching 
the  group  guidance  course,  many  admin¬ 
istrators  assign  the  task  to  individuals  having 
a  lukewarm  interest  in  this  project  and  a 
minimum  of  preparation.  Throughout  the 
nation,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  saddle  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  vocational  teachers  with  this 
responsibility,  for  which  many  of  them  are 
unprepared  and  with  which  they  are  only 
mildly  concerned.  The  social  studies  teacher 
has  been  given  the  task  on  the  theory  that 
the  subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  his 
own  field  and  that  the  methods  used  in  both 
cases  are  similar.  Vocational  teachers  have 
undertaken  the  task  on  the  premise  that  they 
are  closest  to  the  world  of  work  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  make  the  course  real  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  English  department  has  often 
been  the  refuge  of  group  guidance  simply  on 
the  basis  of  expediency.  Administrators  seek¬ 
ing  curriculum  revision  through  the  familiar 
medium  of  adding  additional  units  to  estab¬ 
lished  subject  matter  courses  without  funda¬ 
mentally  disturbing  the  traditional  pattern 
of  their  curricula,  have  added  this  appendage 
to  an  already  sagging  English  program.  It 
seems  to  this  writer  that  the  arguments 
offered  above  for  including  the  occupations 
course  or  unit  in  other  academic  and  voca¬ 
tional  courses  are  unjustified.  Admittedly,  the 
guidance  viewpoint  should  permeate  all  the 
activities  of  the  school,  but  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  vocational  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  problems  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
integrating  focal  point  is  advisable.  It  is  the 
viewpoint  of  this  paper  that  most  untrained 
part-time  instructors  will  find  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  educational  functions  implied  in  this 
course  far  too  demanding  upon  their  time 
and  resources.  Even  if  minimum  service  as 


conceived  in  this  paper  is  to  be  provided,  the 
part-time  job  will  inevitably  assume  full  time  I 
proportions.  Experience  in  generic  educa-  | 
tional  settings  has  repeatedly  established  the  | 
principle  that  the  course  or  unit  in  group 
guidance  appears  to  function  at  maximum 
efficiency  when  planned  cooperatively  by 
committees  representing  all  elements  of  the 
faculty  and  the  student  population,  and  when  ' 
taught  by  a  well-prepared  vocational  guid-  1 
ance  counselor  or  a  subject  matter  instructor 
having  the  prerequisite  interest,  training,  and 
time. 

It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  in  the  field  I 
that  a  group  guidance  program  operating  in  I 
isolation  contributes  far  less  than  one  which 
is  closely  coordinated  with  a  total  personnel 
program.  One  of  the  most  tangible  results  of 
the  course  in  occupations  is  its  development  j 
of  an  increased  awareness  of  problems,  on  the 
part  of  students.  Obviously,  many  of  these 
problems  are  on  an  individual  level  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  solution  through 
group  techniques.  A  smoothly-geared  pro¬ 
gram  of  individual  guidance  can  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  class  in  occupations,  receiving 
referrals  in  a  routine  manner  and  offering  j 
service  to  young  people  who  are  developing 
increased  consciousness  of  the  values  of  guid-  I 
ance. 

The  failure  to  recognize  that  special  pro-  j 
fessional  skills  are  involved  in  vocational 
counseling  and  the  consequent  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  trained  professional  person¬ 
nel  for  this  vital  aspect  of  student  life  are 
responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  counseling 
program  in  many  schools  for  the  blind.  Of 
course,  counselors  of  the  right  sort  must  be 
paid  higher  salaries  than  untrained  and 
inexperienced  persons  but  the  entire  future 
lives  of  the  pupils  are  at  stake.  Under  such 
circumstances  no  school  should  hesitate  to 
employ  the  best  possible  counselors  and  to 
inaugurate  a  full  guidance  program,  leading 
to  self  support  for  its  graduates.  | 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  NOTES 

On  November  4,  1947,  the  Library  com¬ 
pleted  a  half  century  of  work  in  behalf  of 
the  blind.  In  contrast  to  its  collection  of  550 
volumes  and  pieces  fifty  years  ago,  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind  now  has  a  collection  of 
66,667  volumes  and  pieces.  During  the  past 
year  $1,000,000  was  available  for  the  lending, 
on  a  regional  basis,  of  braille  and  talking 
books  and  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  talking  book  machines. 

During  fiscal  year  1947  a  total  of  225  titles 
in  braille  were  produced  in  65,368  volumes, 
at  a  cost  of  $117,974;  i”  Moon  type 

(1,104  volumes),  at  a  cost  of  $14,384;  38,701 
issues  of  embossed  magazines,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,223.21.  Volunteer  braillists  completed 
ninety-one  single-copy  books  (378  volumes). 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  titles  were  ordered 
to  be  recorded  as  talking  books,  at  a  cost  of 
$373,269.27.  As  against  2,550  talking  book 
machines  purchased  in  1947,  a  total  of  8,500 
were  purchased  for  distribution  to  the  fifty- 
five  state  agencies  in  1948,  at  a  cost  of  $302,750. 
These  new  machines  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  talking  book  records,  are  equipped 
with  a  semi-permanent  needle  which  will 
play  approximately  forty  average  talking 


books  of  twenty  double-sided  records  each 
without  injury  to  the  records.  Machine  re¬ 
pairs  cost  $55,000,  and  4,500,000  steel  needles, 
for  use  with  older  models  of  machines,  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $13423.91.  Book  titles 
to  be  embossed  or  recorded  were  selected  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Book-of-the-Minute  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Readers’  Advisory  Group,  and  the 
Librarian’s  Advisory  Group. 

From  the  Library’s  own  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  blind  the  Division  circulated 
a  total  of  43,867  volumes  and  pieces  to  2,072 
borrowers.  The  total  included  26,131  con¬ 
tainers  of  talking  books,  17462  volumes  of 
braille,  and  474  volumes  of  Moon  type  books. 

Through  the  twenty-six  distributing  Ubrar- 
ies,  of  which  the  Library  of  Congress  is  one, 
total  circulation  numbered  312,757  volumes  of 
embossed  books  distributed  to  10435  readers, 
and  542,951  containers  of  talking  book  records 
distributed  to  17420  readers.  The  Division 
processed  1,754  hraille.  Moon,  and  talking 
books  for  its  collections  during  the  year  as 
compared  with  1,888  the  previous  year. 

The  collection  of  embossed  books  was  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  last  year  by  two  gifts 
in  braille — the  “Students’  Library”  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  consisted  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  volumes,  and  a  miscella¬ 
neous  collection  from  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  totaled  twenty-one 
in  1948,  as  compared  with  twenty-five  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report,  however,  that  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Naomi  Thompson  Holt,  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
(whose  collections,  staff,  and  services  were 
amalgamated  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
several  years  ago)  twenty  volunteer  workers 
gave  the  Division  assistance  amounting  to 
1075  man-hours  since  January  in  the  labelling 
and  general  preparation  for  service  of  the 
collections. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  REHABILITATION 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.  D. 


In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  only 
attempt  to  discuss  a  few  issues  of  a  basically 
psychological  nature  related  to  the  topic  of 
our  panel.  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
needed  provisions  in  two  areas  of  work  with 
blind  individuals — with  the  young  blind  and 
with  the  adult  blind. 

First  let  me  discuss  a  few  problems  in  our 
work  with  young  blind  people.  Mary  K. 
Bauman^  in  the  summary  of  her  article  re¬ 
ports  that  the  test  results  “point  very  strongly 
to  the  desirability  of  including  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  far  more  contact  with 
practical  materials  of  possible  vocational 
value,  such  as  tools.  The  inability  of  some 
blind  individuals  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
material  suggests  lack  of  previous  contact 
with  it  rather  than  lack  of  fundamental 
ability  to  comprehend  it.”  It  is  my  conviction 
that  this  statement  represents  a  vital  challenge 
to  educators  of  the  blind.  The  handicap  of 
blindness  by  itself  and  the  removal  of  about 
90°  o  of  our  blind  school  age  group  from  the 
normal  scene  of  life  cause,  in  many  instances, 
a  detachment  from  reality  which  not  only 
produces  the  effects  stated  by  Mrs.  Bauman. 
Deprived  of  the  most  important  contact 
sense,  the  blind  child  cannot  acquire  on  his 

1  Bauman,  Mary  K.  “Studies  in  the  Application  of 
Motor  Skills  Techniques  to  the  Vocational  Adjustment  of 
the  Blind,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  April,  1946, 

pp.  144-154 


Remarks  presented  at  the  panel  discussion  on  “Com¬ 
munity  Organization  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
— ^Trends  and  Developments”  at  the  Conference  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin.  December  6-10.  1948. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  is  director  of  educational  re¬ 
search  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


own  a  knowledge  of  the  environmental 
realities  comparable  to  that  of  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Only  an  education  which  planfully 
aims  at  supplying  the  blind  child  concretely 
— and  not  merely  verbally — with  reality  ex¬ 
periences  can  make  up  for  the  unavoidable 
detachment  from  the  environment.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  tools,  informational  experiences  in 
regard  to  jobs,  vocations  and  professions,  and 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  values  of  our  culture,  are  factors 
directly  related  to  vocational  preparation  in 
a  wider  sense.  How  much  of  such  knowledge 
does  our  blind  youth  gain  by  the  experiences 
and  curricula  offered  to  them  in  schools  and 
classes  for  blind  children?  Concreteness  as 
an  essential  principle  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  has  yet  to  find  general  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance. 

There  is  another  and  much  more  limited 
problem  which,  if  solved,  could  be  turned 
into  an  asset  in  the  lives  of  our  blind  pupils. 
I  am  referring  to  the  possibility  of  using  va¬ 
cation  time  for  constructive  purposes.  From 
many  sides  I  have  heard  that  blind  young¬ 
sters  who  return  to  their  home  for  a  vacation 
have  time  on  their  hands  and  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  join 
their  families,  where,  together  with  other 
children,  they  have  an  interesting  and  en¬ 
riching  vacation.  Many  others,  however,  miss 
out  on  this  opportunity  to  share  in  family, 
group  and  community  experiences  and  spend 
months  in  utter  boredom.  Now  I  know  that 
these  three  months  could  be  turned  into  a 
very  useful  time  if  adequate  guidance  were 
given  to  the  pupils.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
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schools  should  pay  attention  to  this  problem 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  often  suffer 
the  greatest  disappointment  when  much  of 
the  good  that  they  have  done  for  the  pupils 
is  undone  during  the  vacation.  As  a  guiding 
principle  I  would  like  to  propose  that  efforts 
should  be  primarily  directed  toward  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  blind  child  in  activities  with 
the  seeing.  The  kind  of  these  activities  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  age  and  interest 
level  of  the  individual  blind  child.  The  regu¬ 
lar  community  organizations  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  blind  child’s  need  in  this  respect 
and  can  most  valuably  supplement  the  spe¬ 
cialized  provisions  available  to  blind  children. 
In  particular,  I  believe  that  vacation  time 
would  lend  itself  to  vocational  guidance  ef¬ 
forts  because  the  blind  youngster  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  environment  to  which  he 
will  most  likely  return  after  graduation.  The 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind^  has 
done  most  constructive  work  in  this  respect 
by  conducting  a  summer-job  program  for 
its  students  as  a  preconditioning  and  testing 
for  their  future  vocational  careers. 

This  observation  leads  me  to  a  topic  which 
I  have  frequently  discussed  before — how  can 
we  improve  vocational  guidance  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  trend  is  toward  closer 
cooperation  between  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  school  authorities  so  that  a  more 
realistic  total  picture  of  the  employment  situ¬ 
ation  and  his  own  chances  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  student.  This  must  be  done  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  before  graduation  so  that  voca¬ 
tional  information  as  well  as  prevocational 
training  and  conditioning  can  be  given  to 
the  students  while  they  are  still  in  school. 
This  topic,  however,  is  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  one  that  I  do  not  dare  to  go  into  it  more 
deeply. 

Now,  to  the  second  part  of  my  discussion — 
^Vhat  are  the  main  needs  in  the  adult  area 

2  Palmer,  Eber  L.,  “A  Few  Thoughts  About  Vocational 
Training,”  Outlook,  for  the  Blind,  April  1942,  pp.  96-101 


where  community  organizations  can  play 
their  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind? 
We  need  a  greater  understanding  for  coop¬ 
eration  among  agencies  for  the  blind  so  far  as 
research  is  concerned.  Research  can  only  be 
done  with  people  and  not  in  the  armchair. 
Although  it  will  of  necessity  consume  time 
of  the  personnel  as  well  as  of  the  clients,  this 
time  will  have  to  be  spent  if  our  field  is  to 
catch  up  and  then  keep  pace  with  other  fields. 
There  is  a  deplorable  dearth  of  research  stud¬ 
ies  on  vocational  guidance  and  its  related 
psychological  problems  in  work  for  the  blind. 
It  is  highly  encouraging  that  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  stepped  into 
the  picture  by  the  creation  of  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  research  and  our  hopes  and  wishes 
are  with  this  undertaking.  Valuable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  work  is  being  done  in  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  by  some  public  and  private 
agencies.  Ways  and  means  of  achieving  these 
successes  should  be  studied  and  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  those  interested  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  * 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
in  the  past  years  done  a  most  constructive 
job  in  providing  in-service  training  for  its 
personnel  specializing  in  the  counseling  and 
placement  of  blind  clients.  Its  regional  train¬ 
ing  courses  should  be  continued  in  order  to 
make  such  training  available  to  its  changing 
personnel.  The  question,  however,  arises  in 
one’s  mind  whether  the  private  agencies,  who 
in  large  part  are  carrying  out  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  financed  by  the  Office  of .  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  offer  any  preparation  of  this 
kind  to  their  staff  members.  Some  forward- 
looking  agencies  like  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  have  done  so.  But  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  specialized 
training  which  could  perhaps  be  arranged  on 
a  regional  basis  for  private  agencies. 

We  all  agree  that  rehabilitation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  confine  itself  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  component  but  must  be  concerned 
with  the  total  individual.  Since  this  is  the 
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case,  the  work  of  the  vocational  counseling 
and  placement  personnel  is  closely  related  to 
and  to  a  certain  extent  conditioned  by  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
to  integrate  successfully  the  efforts  of  home 
teachers  and  vocational  workers.  A  better 
understanding  of  each  other’s  functions  and 
methods  should  be  promoted  and  a  closer 
cooperation  achieved  in  the  interest  of  our 
blind  clients.  Common  psychological  factors 
are  involved  in  the  personal,  social  and  vo¬ 
cational  adjustment  of  the  blind  individual 
which  will  yield  to  treatment  only  if  rehabil¬ 


itation  techniques  developed  in  the  case  work 
and  vocational  work  are  applied.  Other  pro¬ 
fessional  areas  such  as  mental  hygiene  have 
developed  a  team  technique  by  which 
psychiatric,  psychological  and  psychometric 
guidance  and  case  work  skills  are  focused  on 
the  individual  problem.  Such  a  team  ap¬ 
proach  might  be  considered  as  a  step  toward 
better  integrated  services. 

I  cannot  close  without  stressing  the  need 
for  the  development  of  better  tests  in  our 
field.  This,  however,  is  such  a  long-standing 
and  common  cry  that  I  will  sound  it  only  as 
“taps”  for  my  remarks.  Thank  you. 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AMANDA  KITTLESON 


The  purpose  and  need  of  early  training  for 
a  child,  whether  handicapped  or  otherwise, 
has  become  well  recognized  by  all  educators. 
The  attitudes  which  an  individual  develops 
towards  himself,  his  family,  and  his  fellow- 
men  are  largely  responsible  for  his  success  or 
failure  in  life  and  also  determine  largely 
what  makes  for  a  happy,  well-adjusted  per¬ 
sonality.  When  these  important  factors  can 
be  properly  developed  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  child,  we  have  reason  to  expect  to 
reap  its  fruits  in  later  years.  Our  program  for 
blind  preschool  children,  we  believe,  will 
lead  toward  this  desired  goal. 

June  1948  brought  to  a  close  the  second 
school  year  of  the  nursery  at  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  The  Delta  Gamma 
Alumni  furnished  the  equipment  for  the 
nurserv  school  and  are  also  largely  main- 


Miss  Amanda  Kittleson  is  the  nursery  school  instructor 
at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 


tai,ning  it.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
seventeen  children  have  been  enrolled.  Of 
this  group  six  are  totally  blind,  six  arc 
partially  sighted  and  the  remaining  five  arc 
sighted  children  of  blind  parents.  It  may 
seem  a  bit  strange  that  these  sighted  children 
are  put  into  a  nursery  school  such  as  this.  As 
far  as  is  known  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  nursery  school  is  the  only  private 
school  that  encourages  and  accepts  such  chil¬ 
dren.  We,  therefore,  wish  to  comment  a  little 
on  what  has  come  to  our  attention  in  so 
doing.  These  children,  we  found,  were  in 
need  of  social  contacts  and  play  opportuni¬ 
ties.  They  were  not  attending  any  other 
nursery.  This  was,  in  most  cases,  because  of 
the  expense  involved  in  any  other  private 
nursery  school,  as  well  as  the  transportation 
difficulties.  Nursery  schools  are  not  a  part  of 
the  Minneapolis  public  school  system.  At  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  nursery 
there  is  no  charge  for  any  child  that  is  en- 
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rolled.  Transportation  services  are  provided 
by  a  volunteer  motor  corps.  This  is  a  project 
of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Minneapolis. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  reactions 
of  many  of  these  children.  One  little  girl,  two 
years  of  age,  whose  mother  and  father  are 
both  blind,  used  to  run  and  hide  when  it 
was  time  to  get  dressed  for  going  home,  or 
when  she  did  not  wish  to  do  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  her.  Her  hiding  place  was  usually 
just  up  against  the  wall.  Another  child  would 
always  come  and  take  the  instructor’s  hand 
to  lead  her  to  the  toy  she  desired  or  to  any 
location  where  she  wished  the  adult’s  atten¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  any  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  indications  that  these  children  associ¬ 
ate  their  parents’  visual  handicap  with  all 
adults.  The  ratio  of  blind,  partially  sighted 
and  sighted  is  so  nearly  equal  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  sighted  child — 
as  well  as  a  stimulating  and  normal  situation 
to  the  blind. 

The  nursery  class  is  in  session  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  from  9:00  to  12:00  noon.  The  children 
range  in  age  from  two  to  five  years.  Time  is 
spent  in  teaching  each  child  to  take  off  his 
own  wraps  and  to  hang  them  up  in  his 
locker,  which  has  raised  symbols  to  help  him 
identify  his  own.  After  the  wraps  are  off,  the 
children  enjoy  a  period  of  free  play.  They 
can  be  seen  riding  tricycles,  playing  in  the 
sand  box,  building  with  blocks,  stringing 
beads  or  doing  any  other  activity  one  would 
see  in  any  nursery  school.  At  10:00  they  are 
served  a  snack  of  milk  and  crackers.  This  is 
followed  by  a  rest  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  While  the  children  relax  on  their 
I  cots,  soft  phonograph  music  is  played  for 
I  them.  After  rest  there  is  story  time,  rhythm 
j  band,  group  singing,  marching,  clay  model¬ 
ing,  finger  painting  or  special  activities  for 

I  special  days.  Various  pets  have  been  brought 
into  class  so  the  children  might  more  fully 
acquaint  themselves  with  these  animals.  Last 
^  spring  two  baby  chicks  were  kept  at  school 
for  a  week.  They  were  fed,  watered  and 


petted,  and  the  children  derived  much 
pleasure  and  gained  much  information  from 
the  experience. 

At  Christmas  time  the  children  were  taken 
into  the  toyland  of  a  leading  department 
store  where  they  talked  to  Santa  Claus,  had 
rides  on  the  toy  train  and  in  the  cars,  and 
drank  chocolate  milk  at  the  milk  bar.  As 
thrilling  as  anything  was  the  ride  on  the 
escalator. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  has  cooperated  with  the 
nursery  school  by  sending  us  two  seniors 
each  quarter  to  do  their  student  teaching. 
The  director  of  the  nursery  school  at  the 
university,  who  is  responsible  for  placing 
these  students,  believes  it  is  very  beneficial  for 
the  girls  to  have  this  opportunity  of  working 
with  such  a  group.  This  also  provides  ca¬ 
pable  assistance  for  the  regular  nursery  in¬ 
structor. 

It  is  felt  that  the  entire  group  of  blind 
preschool  children  in  Minneapolis  has  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  establishment  of  this  nursery 
school.  As  soon  as  a  blind  baby  is  referred  to 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  the 
nursery  instructor  visits  the  home,  counsels 
with  the  parents,  passes  on  to  them  some 
literature  on  the  blind  preschool  child,  in¬ 
vites  them  to  visit  the  nursery  and  to  attend 
the  Mother’s  Club.  Parents  are  thereby 
helped  in  their  realistic  acceptance  of  their 
problems  and  in  the  training  of  their  child. 
The  nursery  instructor  is  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  each  child  so  well  she  is 
fully  aware  of  individual  needs  and  differ¬ 
ences,  and  recognizes  when  the  child  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  mature  to  benefit  from  regular 
attendance  at  nursery  school. 

Medical  men  and  women  are  encouraged 
to  refer  to  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  any  visually  handicapped  child  that 
comes  to  their  attention. 

We  also  work  closely  with  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  attend  the  nursery.  Home 
visits  are  made  periodically.  The  mothers 
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come  to  school  to  observe  their  children  in 
contact  with  other  children.  A  Mother’s  Club 
which  has  been  organized,  meets  regularly. 
Guest  speakers  are  invited  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  “Nutritional  Needs  of  the 
Young  Child,”  “Emotional  Development  of 
the  Preschool  Child,”  “Eating  Habits,”  etc. 
This  club  originally  met  every  other  month, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  mothers  themselves 
meetings  have  become  monthly  affairs. 
Fathers  are  to  be  included  this  year;  not 
each  month,  but  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
during  the  school  year. 

A  running  record  is  kept  on  each  child,  so 
when  the  child  is  ready  to  leave  nursery 
school  and  enter  the  sight-saving  classes  of 
the  Minneapolis  public  schools  or  the  State 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School  at  Faribault, 
there  is  considerable  information  available 
for  the  instructor  of  the  class.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  there  is  very  fine  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  nursery  school  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  the 
sight-saving  classes  of  the  Minneapolis  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  the  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School  at  Faribault.  When  there  can  be  a 
close  working  relationship  between  all  inter¬ 
ested  groups  the  transition  from  one  situation 
to  another  can  be  made  with  very  little 
difficulty. 

A  new  project  in  connection  with  the 
nursery  school  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  first  time  this  summer  was  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  a  week  of  camping  for  the  blind  pre¬ 
school  children  and  their  mothers  and ‘also 
the  blind  mothers  and  their  preschool  chil¬ 
dren.  The  camp  program  was  a  combination 
of  educational  discussion  for  the  mothers  and 
recreational  activities  for  all. 

A  situation  which  helped  to  make  this 
program  successful  was  the  cooperation  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  community  chest  agencies. 
Kiwanis  Island,  at  the  Salvation  Army  camp 
at  Silver  Lake,  was  the  location  used.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  Girl  Scouts  se¬ 
lected  a  group  of  senior  scouts  of  exceptional 


ability,  to  assist  at  camp  in  a  large  number  of 
ways.  The  director  of  special  education  classes 
in  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  came  out 
and  led  a  discussion  on  the  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  instructor 
of  the  primary  grades  at  the  Minnesota 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  Faribault, 
spent  a  weekend  at  camp.  Ideas  were  ex¬ 
changed  and  the  mothers  were  interested  in 
receiving  from  her  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
school  set-up.  A  representative  of  the  Red 
Cross  lectured  and  gave  demonstrations  on 
water  safety.  Mrs.  Farnan  who  appears  on 
KSTP  radio-television,  put  on  a  puppet  show 
for  the  group.  Thus  each  day  was  filled  with 
sufficient  activity  to  make  the  week  worth¬ 
while. 

In  summarizing  the  various  services  of  this 
preschool  program  for  the  blind,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned:  Nursery  classes  are 
conducted  in  the  mornings.  Periodic  visits 
are  made  in  the  afternoons  to  the  homes  of 
the  nursery  school  children.  Case  work  is 
carried  on  with  the  family  of  the  infant  blind 
child.  Group  work  is  conducted  through 
such  methods  as  the  Mother’s  Club,  camping 
programs,  etc. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
realizes  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  in  one 
of  the  ways  of  serving  these  children  and 
their  parents.  It  is  recognized  that  every  year 
and  every  experience  brings  us  to  a  position 
where  we  can  more  accurately  evaluate  the 
worthwhileness  of  every  activity — making 
changes  and  adaptations  where  and  when  the 
need  arises. 

Knowing  that  child  psychologists  say  that 
the  most  formative  years  of  one’s  life  are 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years  we 
feel  we  have  an  immense  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  these  preschool  children.  Therefore, 
we  hope  that  our  experiences  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  nursery  schools  for  blind 
children  will  encourage  more  agencies  to 
install  some  program  for  their  prcschod 
children. 
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THE  BLIND  CINEMA-GOER 


EVA  H.  LONGBOTTOM 


A  FORMER  PRiNcii'AL  of  Worccstcr  Collcgc  for 
the  Blind  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
was  nothing  his  pupils  enjoyed  more  than  a 
visit  to  the  cinema.  That,  I  venture  to  think, 
was  an  overstatement  of  the  case,  particularly 
as  it  was  made  in  the  days  of  the  silent  films. 
Many  sightless  people  also  say  things  of  a 
similar  character  when  discussing  matters  in 
which  the  seeing  take  pleasure,  owing  to  a 
laudable  desire  to  appear  like  the  seeing,  but 
it  may  lead  one  to  overlook  the  equally  laud¬ 
able  necessity  for  strict  truth.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  the  blind  can  and  do  en¬ 
joy  the  cinema,  while  others,  who  care  little 
for  it  themselves,  have  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  with  a  taste  for  the  cinema,  and  so 
feel  that  they  must  either  accompany  them  or 
be  voted  selfish.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
to  choose  the  films  they  will  attend  rather 
than  simply  go  where  they  are  taken,  for 
the  seeing  are  not  always  understanding 
here.  Many  kindly  but  misguided  people  will 
hustle  blind  members  of  the  family  or  guests 
to  a  “musical”,  regardless  of  whether  the 
blind  person  is  musical  or  not,  or  whether 
the  music  is  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
listener.  For  instance,  a  blind  person  with 
severely  classical  tastes  will  not  want  a  film 
in  which  the  music  is  jazz,  boogie-woogie,  or 
jive;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  Again,  even 
musicians  like  a  story  when  they  attend  a 
film,  for  concerts  can  satisfv  their  love  of 
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music  pure  and  simple,  but  the  stories  offered 
by  many  musical  films  have  plots  that  have 
long  been  worn  threadbare.  When  one  says 
one  wants  a  story,  seeing  persons  often  allow 
their  manner  to  betray  utter  incredulity,  just 
as  they  do  if  one  says  one  enjoys  the  theatre. 
“But  you  can’t  follow  a  play,”  they  reply; 
“you  mean,  of  course,  that  your  friends  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  you.”  Heaven  help  the  rest  of  the 
audience  if  this  did  happen! 

Special  Reviews  Needed 
To  help  the  blind  to  select  the  type  of  pic¬ 
ture  they  most  wish  to  attend,  it  would  be 
well  if  some  special  reviews  of  films  could 
be  written  for  their  benefit,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  America.  The  B.  B.  C.  film 
criticisms  are  helpful,  of  course,  but  critics 
are  thinking  (and  rightly  so)  of  the  seeing, 
for  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  one-time  B.  B.  C.  film 
critic,  spoke  truly  when  he  called  films  “the 
Esperanto  of  the  eye.”  What  we  need,  then, 
are  special  reviews  for  our  benefit,  made  pref¬ 
erably  by  the  blind  themselves,  or,  if  not, 
by  seeing  people  accustomed  to  working  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  If  a  professional  film 
critic  undertakes  the  task,  he  or  she  should, 
in  the  first  weeks  of  work,  at  any  rate,  take 
a  blind  person  as  companion,  preferably  one 
who  has  never  seen.  The  head  rather  than  the 
heart  should  influence  the  selection  of  such  a 
companion,  for  if  charitable  motives  dictate 
tbe  choice,  we  shall  not  have  the  best  results. 
There  may  be  certain  people  too  poor  to  at¬ 
tend  the  cinema  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a 
kindhearted  critic  may  be  prompted  to  give 
such  a  person  a  treat,  without  regard  to 
ability,  general  intelligence,  culture  and 
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(above  all)  ability  to  analyse  reactions.  Braille 
periodicals  are  an  excellent  medium  for  such 
reviews,  but  why  not  let  them  appear,  occa¬ 
sionally  in  papers  for  the  seeing  too?  This 
would  give  blind  writers  opportunities  of 
expressing  themselves  on  one  of  the  subjects 
they  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss,  and 
the  seeing  reader  might  receive  a  little  much- 
needed  enlightenment  about  certain  things. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered:  tastes 
differ  with  us  as  with  the  seeing.  The  critic 
cannot  say,  “You  will  like  this,  that  or  the 
other,”  but  only,  “Your  blindness  in  itself 
will  not  deprive  you  of  the  power  to  enjoy 
this,  that  or  the  other.”  The  blind  person  who 
is  frankly  an  escapist  will  not  enjoy  films 
like  “The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,”  neither 
will  one  with  no  appreciation  of  the  fantastic 
enjoy  a  Walt  Disney  film.  Any  seeing  re¬ 
viewer  who  takes  a  blind  person  to  the  films 
must  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  estimating 
the  value  of  any  criticisms  given  by  the  latter. 
Theories  must  be  Discarded 

The  professional  critic,  when  writing  for 
the  blind,  must  be  ready  for  the  time  to 
throw  overboard  certain  dearly-loved  theories. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  story  is  only  second¬ 
ary.  For  a  blind  person  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  story  is  the  thing.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  certain  films  dismissed  by 
critics  as  more  suitable  for  the  theatre  than 
for  the  screen  are  the  very  ones  to  which 
the  blind  should  be  taken,  because  the  dia¬ 
logue  in  these  really  tells  the  story,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  adjunct.  Another  pet  theory 
that  had  better  go  by  the  boards,  too,  is  the 
one  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not  a 
film  of  a  novel  is  like  the  book,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  good  film.  This  is  probably  true  for 
the  seeing,  because  they  are  not  all  great 
readers,  while  others  of  marked  literary  taste, 
coupled  with  an  equal  fondness  for  art,  do 
not  mind  the  film  having  little  in  common 
with  the  book,  for  they  get  compensation  in 
another  direction.  Mr.  Barton  (former  head¬ 
master  of  Bristol  Grammar  School)  is  one 


of  these,  as  also  is  a  certain  B.  B.  C.  film 
critic  from  whom  I  recently  received  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter.  She  declares  that  none  could  be 
more  sympathetic  with  such  a  view  than  she, 
and  that  she  simply  cannot  share  the  feelings 
of  those  who  want  every  incident  and  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  like  the  book.  This  lady  is  my 
favourite  film  critic,  yet  I  must  beg  to  differ 
from  her,  not  because  I  believe  that  I  am 
right  and  she  wrong,  but  because,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  we  are  bound  to  view 
the  matter  from  different  angles.  The  blind 
picture-goer,  if  born  without  sight  can  have 
no  firsthand  knowledge  of  pictorial  art,  even 
though  descriptions  furnished  by  others  can 
be  appreciated,  and  so  there  are  not  the 
compensations  that  the  seeing  enjoy  where 
the  film  is  markedly  unlike  the  book.  The 
sightless  person  may  also  receive  more  psy¬ 
chological  jars  than  the  seeing,  or,  if  the 
latter  do  get  them,  they  will  probably  not  be 
remembered  nearly  so  long  as  they  are  by 
the  former,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
counterbalancing  influence  of  the  eye.  By  a 
psychological  jar  I  mean  something  like  what 
I  experienced  on  seeing  “David  Copperfield.” 
The  film  on  the  whole  is  good,  it  has  been 
excellently  adapted,  but  why  Steerforth  should 
have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Strong’s  School  in¬ 
stead  of  Salem  House  I  do  not  know,  for  it 
is  hard  to  see  where  the  film  gains  by  the 
change.  Its  psychology  is  unsound,  because, 
had  David  met  Steerforth  at  Dr.  Strong’s  for 
the  first  time,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
less  enamoured  of  him,  or,  if  he  had  been, 
the  attitude  of  the  other  boys  would  soon 
have  enlightened  him,  for  any  boy  seen  in 
the  company  of  Steerforth  in  a  really  good 
school  would  be  avoided  by  most  of  the 
smaller  boys,  and  an  understanding  prefect 
would  have  given  David  a  friendly  private 
talk  first,  and  a  more  severe  lecture  had  this 
failed.  Had  an  American  made  the  adapta¬ 
tion  I  should  have  been  disappointed,  but 
not  so  surprised.  What  made  me  really  dis¬ 
tressed  was  the  knowledge  that  Hugh  Wal- 
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pole  was  the  adaptor,  and  his  knowledge  o£ 
psychology  as  exemplified  in  such  works 
as  “The  Dark  Forest,”  “Fortitude”  and  “The 
Golden  Scarecrow”  should  have  taught  him 
something  here.  Bernard  Shaw’s  play,  “Pyg¬ 
malion,”  is  a  good  instance  of  how  to  do  it. 
Here  the  film  version  is  an  improvement, 
but  it  does  not  improve  the  play  out  of  all 
recognition.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  dif¬ 
ferences  of  approach.  For  purposes  of  tech¬ 
nique  and  doing  justice  to  the  soul  of  a  film, 
the  story  must  often  be  condensed  and  many 
characters  left  out,  but  the  film  should,  in  my 
opinion  and  (I  believe)  in  the  opinion  of 
many  blind  film-patrons,  be  as  like  the  book 
as  the  ideal  union  of  the  two  arts  will  permit. 
One  should  never  feel  that  the  title  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  novel  has  been  borrowed  for  a  story  that 
has  little  to  do  with  it. 


Voice  Changes 

Again,  we  are  more  sensitive  to  voices  than 
are  the  seeing,  not  because  the  latter’s  hearing 
is  necessarily  less  keen,  but  because,  with 
them,  sound  is  naturally  secondary  to  sight. 
In  one  of  her  B.  B.  C.  talks  Miss  Dilys  Powell 
remarked  that,  to  her,  all  the  American 
women  were  alike  in  films.  So  they  are  to 
me  when  I  hear  them,  but  I  was  interested 
when  I  heard  that  the  same  feeling  was 
shared  by  one  to  whom  the  primary  appeal 
of  the  film  comes  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear.  Blind  film  goers  as 
a  whole  may  have  felt  just  as  I  did  when 
seeing  “Victoria  the  Great.”  The  presentation 
was  almost  perfect  as  regards  voice,  except 
that  Queen  Victoria  never  sounded  any  older 
at  the  end  of  the  film  than  at  the  beginning. 
We  do  not  need  a  tremulous  voice  to  depict  a 
cultured  woman  in  her  old  age,  but  we  do 
need  something  that  suggests  the  fact  that  the 
lilt  of  adolescence  has  long  been  left  behind. 
Apparently  the  artist  herself  realised  this,  for 
1  am  told  she  corrected  her  style  when  broad¬ 
casting  scenes  from  tbe  same  play,  and  I 
myself  observed  the  change  in  “Sixty  Glori¬ 
ous  Years.” 


More  might  be  said  on  the  subject  but  what 
I  have  said  should  suffice  to  convince  seeing 
film  goers  that  we,  the  blind,  can  derive  as 
much  enjoyment  from  a  film  as  they  can,  but 
by  a  different  medium.  They  should  also 
realise  that  a  perfect  film  for  eye  and  ear  may 
have  little  worth  for  the  ear  alone. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  good 
films  for  the  blind:  “Green  for  Danger”; 
“Fire  over  London”;  “Victoria  the  Great”; 
“Sixty  Glorious  Years”;  “The  Seventh  Veil”; 
“Black  Coffee”;  “Sanders  of  the  River”; 
“Good-bye  Mr.  Chips”;  “The  Citadel.”  This 
list  is  not  very  up  to  date,  but  I  hope  to  at¬ 
tend  films  o^tener,  and  then  I  will  try  to 
furnish  another  list. 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

Mr.  Chauncey  McCormick,  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Me¬ 
morial  Award  Medal  for  1948  to  Mr.  David 
Krause  on  a  radio  broadcast  over  WGN, 
January  19,  1949. 

Mr.  Krause,  who  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  last  September  from  North¬ 
western  University,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  began  his 
studies  in  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  transferred  to 
Northwestern  University  where  he  pursued 
his  interest  in  radio  script  writing.  If  he  is 
successful  in  establishing  himself  in  the 
radio  world,  he  will  be  opening  up  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  for  the  blind. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal  is  given  each 
year  to  the  Foundation  Scholarship  student 
whose  work  shows  the  greatest  intellectual 
attainment. 

The  award  was  established  in  January  1929 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  formerly  president  of 
the  Foundation  and  now  chairman  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  memory  of  Captain 
Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  early  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 


This  was  the  first  round  table  to  be  held 
on  this  subject,  and  was  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  special  services 
needed  for  blind  persons  and  the  relation  of 
these  services  to  the  blind  assistance  program. 
It  was  agreed  that  blind  persons  have  a  right 
to  as  nearly  normal,  active,  independent,  and 
contributory  lives  as  possible  in  their  own 
homes  and  community  and  that  to  achieve 
this  they  need  special  services.  Such  services 
include  assistance  in  learning  to  travel  alone, 
to  read  and  write  embossed  print,  to  eat,  dress 
and  care  for  their  personal  needs  adequately, 
counselling,  guidance,  and  training  for  and 
placement  in  employment.  For  a  considerable 
group,  because  of  advanced  age  and  other 
physical  handicaps,  public  assistance  is  also 
needed. 

Since  blind  persons  have  these  rights,  and 
to  achieve  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  serv¬ 
ices,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  provide  these  services.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  provision  of  these  services 
lies,  in  considerably  more  than  half  the  states, 
with  the  public  welfare  agencies. 

One  of  the  prime  needs  is  to  assist  blind 
persons  to  solve  the  various  problems  of 
personal  and  prevocational  adjustment.  Ad¬ 
justment  programs  are  being  conducted 
through  home  teaching  services  and  through 
the  use  of  adjustment  centers.  These  projects 


The  1948  annual  Ckinference  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  held  in  Chicago,  December  9-1 1, 
included  for  the  first  time  a  round  table  on  services  for 
the  blind  under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  J.  Robison, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Social  Administration,  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  vice-chairman  was 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Director  of  Social  Research,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  secretary  was  H.  B. 
Aycock,  Director  of  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  secretary’s 
report,  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Ptthlic 
Welfare,  is  reprinted  herewith. 


are  being  conducted  both  by  state  agencies 
and  by  private  organizations. 

It  was  emphasized  that  adjustment  is  a 
continuous  process  and  that  it  has  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  assisting  the  person  to  fit 
into  his  own  family  and  community.  The 
valuable  contributions  made  by  the  home 
teachers  throughout  the  last  half  century 
in  this  area  were  discussed  and  it  was  agreed 
that  further  development  and  improvement 
of  this  service  was  needed. 

All  agreed  that  adjustment  services  were 
essential  but  some  of  the  questions  were 
whether  the  responsibility  should  be  that  of 
the  public  agency  or  the  private  agency  and 
whether  the  adjustment  should  be  provided 
through  adjustment  centers  or  at  home,  and 
if  through  centers,  whether  these  should  be 
on  a  state,  regional,  or  national  basis.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  provision  of  adjustment  serv¬ 
ices  was  the  states’  responsibility  but  that 
state  agencies  were  often  limited  by  public 
opinion,  while  a  private  agency  could  pro¬ 
vide  experimental  activities  which  might 
prove  helpful  by  pointing  the  correct  way. 

The  second  principal  subject  was  the  need 
for  sheltered  w'orkshops  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  a  large  group  of  blind 
persons  who  could  not  successfully  compete 
in  private  industry  and  the  need  for  intense 
development  in  home  industries  for  an  even 
larger  group  of  blind  persons  who  cannot, 
for  various  reasons,  leave  their  homes  to 
accept  employment. 

Since  the  principal  causes  of  blindness; 
syphilis,  cataracts,  glaucoma,  and  trauma,  are 
known,  active  programs  to  eliminate  or  re¬ 
duce  these  causes  are  essential  and  restoration 
programs,  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons 
with  cataracts,  are  vitally  needed.  The  first 
right  of  the  blind  is  to  see. 
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FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  again  calls  attention  to  the 
scholarships  available  to  blind  students  who 
wish  to  attend  college  or  some  professional 
school  to  fit  themselves  for  a  vocation. 

Fourteen  scholarships  are  awarded  each 
year  and  any  student  in  the  United  States  is 
eligible,  provided  he  is  not  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  has  central  visual  acuity  of 
less  than  20/200.  Academic  record,  character, 
personality,  financial  need,  and  practicability 
of  vocational  objective  are  the  factors  which 
the  Foundation  Scholarship  Committee  takes 
into  consideration  in  making  decisions.  The 
maximum  grant  is  $300  for  the  academic  year, 
and  grants  are  subjett  to  renewal  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  if  the  student’s  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Since  the  Foundation  scholarships  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  public  funds,  students  are  asked  to 
make  application  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  service  for  the  blind  in  their  home 
states,  before  applying  to  the  Foundation.  If 
rehabilitation  funds  are  avaliable  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  student’s  needs,  he  will  not 
need  Foundation  assistance. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  reach 
the  Foundation  office  not  later  than  April  ist, 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  sought.  Application  blanks  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address;  Secretary, 
Scholarship  Committee,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  St.,  New 
York  ii,N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Fortunately  there  are  few  children  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  adults  in  the  deaf- 
blind  group.  However,  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  discover  them  as  early  as  possible 
if  they  are  to  become  well-rounded  capable 
adults. 

The  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country 


do  everything  possible  in  counseling  parents 
of  preschool  deaf-blind  children  so  that  these 
youngsters  will  be  ready  for  school  by  the 
time  they  are  the  right  age  for  entrance  in 
a  department  for  the  deaf-blind.  Often  this 
is  the  point  at  which  the  real  problem  arises. 
As  in  all  other  educational  fields  there  is  a 
serious  teacher  shortage  in  the  field  of  the 
deaf-blind.  This  has  meant  that  educable  deaf- 
blind  children  have  had  to  remain  at  home 
waiting  for  a  child  in  school  to  drop  out  or 
for  a  new  teacher  to  be  added  to  a  staff. 

Since  there  have  been  no  training  courses 
offered  for  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  it  has 
been  necessary  to  choose  a  teacher  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind  and  let  her,  through  in- 
service  training  during  a  period  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  learn  the  new  field  of  work. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  sponsoring  a 
training  course  for  such  teachers  this  coming 
summer  at  the  Horace  H.  Rackham  School 
of  Special  Education,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  We  urge  all 
persons  interested  in  this  work  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  course  and  to  pass  on  the 
information  about  it  to  teachers  who  might 
enter  this  interesting  and  worthwhile  field. 


ADDENDA 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  pages 
314-315  of  the  December  issue  of  the  0«//oo^ 
Dr.  French  writes: 

“My  mother’s  father,  Stephen  M.  St.  John, 
was  a  corporal  in  the  army  of  occupation  and 
was  in  California  in  1846-1847.  His  family 
arrived  early  in  1850.  The  “gold  rush”  did 
not  interest  these  pioneers,  who  were  look¬ 
ing  for  land  and  a  permanent  home. 

“I  am  not  a  member  in  any  society  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneers.  I  have  attended  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  aided  in  the  compilation  of  records. 

“On  page  315,  paragraph  2,  please  add: 
Coordinating  Committee  on  State  Services 
for  the  Blind.” 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Back  to  College.  Any  sign  of  collaboration 
and  cooperation  in  these  troubled  days  is 
especially  welcome,  and  news  of  a  new  course 
this  year  at  Teachers  College  should  be 
heart-warming  to  a  lot  of  our  readers.  The 
idea  stemmed  from  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth, 
the  living  dean  of  time  and  motion  study  and 
of  job  simplification.  Dr.  Gilbreth  and  her 
husband  are  pioneers  in  how  to  make  handi¬ 
capped  people  the  very  best  possible  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  course  has  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Orpha  Mae  Thomas.  Dr.  Gilbreth’s  prize 
protege;  and  Dr.  Gilbreth  herself,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  has  been  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  all  discussions.  The  general  idea 
was  to  have  representatives  of  various  handi¬ 
capped  groups  sit  down  together  to  study  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  approach  to  the 
essential  problem  of  getting  things  done. 

The  old  shibboleth  “Why,  that  would  be 
good  for  anybody,”  is  being  borne  out  at 
every  meeting;  What  is  good  for  the  blind  is 
good  for  the  person  with  heart  disabilities. 
It  doesn’t  always  work  out  that  way,  of 
course.  We  want  accurate  measuring  devices, 
for  example,  but  accurate  measuring  devices 
slow  down  the  one-arm  amputee.  He  or  she 
must  learn  to  judge  quantities. 

So  far,  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  much  good 
can  come  out  of  this  seminar.  The  blind, 
the  aged,  the  tubercular,  the  cerebral  palsied, 
the  amputees,  the  paraplegics,  and  the  heart 
people  are  represented.  There  are  editors 
of  various  sorts  of  special  magazines  and 
columns.  Practically,  the  study  centers  on  the 
kitchen,  but  by  implication  it  covers  the 
field.  It  appears  to  be  breeding  a  very  fresh 


spirit  of  cooperation  among  various  groups. 

A  high  percentage  of  blind  people  do  not 
come  into  direct  contact  with  agencies  for 
the  blind.  It  is  necessary  to  make  other  social 
agencies  aware  of  the  problems  if  many  blind 
people  are  to  receive  adequate  services,  or 
even  adequate  referrals.  This  seminar  is  an 
exciting  step  in  the  right  direction.  During 
the  next  semester  it  is  planned  to  develop 
good  educational  exhibits. 

Your  reporter  has  had  many  questions 
from  specialists  in  other  fields,  specialists  who 
have  clients  who  happen  also  to  be  blind.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  many  multiple 
handicaps  involving  blindness,  and,  save  for 
the  deaf-blind,  no  one  seems  to  have  had  the 
energy  even  to  explore  what  is  needed. 

Blind  housewives  have  been  taken  up  to 
study  and  criticize  the  kitchen  set  up  by  the 
New  York  Heart  Association.  Next  semester, 
other  blind  housewives  will  be  taken  to  the 
New  York  University  Medical  School  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Center,  where  an  elaborate  kitchen 
has  been  set  up  by  General  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  things  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  excite  workers  with  other  handicapped 
groups,  and  it  is  working  equally  well  the 
other  way  around. 

This  whole  seminar  is  bringing  home 
again  an  old  observation — the  major  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  handicap  is  not  loss  of  a 
physical  function  but  the  building  up,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handicap,  of  a  social  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  come  Spring,  a  final  and  stimu¬ 
lating  report  can  be  given  on  this  new 
experiment  on  mutual  aid  among  the  handi¬ 
capped  groups. 
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Writing  Boards.  Some  time  ago  a  “learned 
judge,”  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  wrote  that  he  felt  like  an 
illiterate  not  to  be  able  to  sign  his  name. 
From  here,  it  looks  as  if  more  and  more 
people  who  lost  sight  early  in  life  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  same  way.  Actually, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  blind 
person  not  being  able  to  write  acceptable 
round-hand  script  writing.  Or  if  there  is, 
there  should  not  be  after  the  next  six  months 
or  so.  A  remarkable  person,  Mme.  Pisart, 
has  been  a  volunteer  teacher  of  script  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
for  the  past  several  years,  and  it  can  truthfully 
be  stated  in  this  column  that  her  students 
do  an  amazing  job.  Mme.  Pisart  has  an  in¬ 
genious  training  board,  and  Boy  Scout  troops 
can  usually  be  induced  to  duplicate  these 
boards.  This  department  will  be  glad  to 
supply  all  details  to  such  troops.  And  with 
the  new  device  for  producing  raised  writing, 
mentioned  last  month,  which  will  shortly 
be  available,  anyone  can  study  what  he  is 
writing. 

Mme.  Pisart  swears  by  the  inexpensive  cor¬ 
rugated  writing  card  put  out  by  Howe  Me¬ 
morial  Press,  which  now,  incidentally,  is 
located  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 
Massachusetts.  For  people  who  find  that  dif¬ 
ficult,  there  is  the  script  guide  which  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America  puts  out.  But 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  Q-V-L 
Writing  Guide,  which  was  developed  by  the 
osteopathic  physician.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Marks. 
This  guide  has  been  written  up  elsewhere  in 
these  columns  in  past  issues.  The  board  is 
now  available  and  should  be  ordered  di¬ 
rectly  from  Dr.  Robert  A.  Marks,  Q-V-L, 
Box  8,  Queens  Village,  New  York.  It  is  an 
extremely  flexible  guide,  and  promises  al¬ 
ready  to  lead  to  correspondence  courses  in 
bandwriting.  The  price  is  $5.00,  postpaid.  Dr. 
Marks  also  has  a  signature  guide  which 
sits  rather  securely  on  the  paper;  the  price 
of  that  is  30^. 


Quicker  Hand  Cream.  So  mjmy  enthusiasts 
have  come  forward  for  this  hand  cleaner 
that  it  seems  only  wise  to  lay  in  a  supply.- 
Let  it  not  be  said  henceforth  that  you  will 
have  to  ask,  “Are  my  hands  clean.?”  Chances 
are,  though,  that  they  will  be.  Quickce 
Waterless  Hand  Cleaner  contains  lanolin 
and  vegetable  oils,  and  is  said  to  prevent 
chapping.  It  removes  paint,  grease,  grime, 
glue,  tar,  duplicating  ink,  and  a  lot  more. 
Tubes  containing  2-^  oz.  are  29^  postpaid; 
13  oz.  cans  are  45^^  postpaid. 

Mary  Murrah  Gift  Fund.  The  Walter 
G.  Holmes  Foundation,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
has  received  for  its  Ways  and  Means  for 
the  Blind,  Bond  No.  14  in  memory  of  Miss 
Mary  Murrah,  a  bond  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  annual  revenue  of  $120  for  gifts  to 
worthy  applicants.  This  department  has 
agreed  to  select  aids  and  administer  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds.  Since  the  funds  are  in¬ 
tended  to  start  in  January,  this  gives  us  a 
leeway  of  two  months  or  $20  for  this  first 
announcement.  For  the  first  month,  we 
would  like  the  gift  to  be  as  widespread  and 
useful  as  possible,  and  we  are  therefore  pro¬ 
posing  to  offer  either  self-threading  needles, 
or  Edwards  Needle  Threaders.  The  first  cost 
15^  a  pack,  and  the  limit  is  two  packs  per 
customer.  The  second  are  20^  each.  These 
gifts  are  for  the  people  who  must  subsist 
on  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  your  letter  should 
state  that  you  are  in  this  situation,  or  should 
explain  that  you  are  in  an  equivalent  situa¬ 
tion. 

When  you  write,  mention  the  other  things 
you  need,  and  why.  The  Murrah  Fund  may 
be  a  godsend  for  many,  many  people  and,  at 
the  very  least,  you  can  help  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  very  splendid  gift  fund  by 
underlining  what  individual  blind  people 
need  in  all  parts  of  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

Important  Notice.  Production  of  raised 
line  drawing  sets  will  unfortunately  have  to 
be  delayed  for  about  two  months. 
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Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind — A  home 
teaching  service  has  been  inaugurated  as  a  regular 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wiehe  and  Mr.  William  Vos- 
mer  have  been  employed  on  a  part  time  basis.  Mrs. 
Wiehe  was  formerly  a  home  teacher  for  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Vosmer  was  for 
thirty  years  instructor  of  music  in  the  braille  and 
sight-saving  classes  of  Cincinnati.  As  a  specialty 
Mr.  Vosmer  is  teaching  foot  travel,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  spent  a  week  with  Mr.  Houser  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  thereby  acquiring  the  special 
techniques  that  were  developed  at  Valley  Forge. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
will  hold  a  three-day  national  conference,  March 
16-18,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 
The  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  “The  Battle  against 
Blindness — the  Next  40  Years,”  and  the  following 
subjects  will  be  discussed:  Eye  Problems  in  Middle 
Life;  the  Eyes  of  Children  and  Young  Adults; 
Vision  in  Industry;  Medical  Advances  in  Sight 
Conservation;  Glaucoma — A  Community  Problem. 

Persons  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  eye 
health  and  safety  will  find  this  conference  of  in¬ 
terest.  Details  concerning  the  program  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Society  at  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — Mr.  A.  R. 
Schwartz,  executive  director  of  the  Columbus  As¬ 
sociation,  has  arranged  a  series  of  broadcasts  over 
radio  station  WCOL  Sunday  mornings  from  9:30 — 
9:45.  The  series  started  November  21  and  is  to 
run  for  thirteen  weeks. 

The  New  Yor/(^  Association  for  the  Blind — To 
facilitate  the  giving  of  information  to  blind  voters, 
a  sample  voting  machine  was  installed  at  The 
Lighthouse.  Using  brailled  sample  ballots,  voters 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  ballot  and  the 
machine,  pressing  down  the  levers  indicating  their 


chosen  candidates.  Out  of  4,000  blind  people  served 
by  The  Lighthouse,  3720  are  of  voting  age. 

Broohjyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's 
Aid  Society — The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  StKial  Service 
and  the  Brooklyn  Children’s  Aid  Society  have  been 
merged  into  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
and  Children’s  Aid  Society,  to  form  the  first  non¬ 
sectarian  agency  in  New  York  City  to  offer  inte¬ 
grated  services  to  families  and  children.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  organized  in  1878,  is 
a  voluntary  multiple-service  agency  offering  family 
counseling  and  services  to  the  blind  and  handicapped 
of  all  faiths  and  races  in  Brooklyn,  in  addition  to 
special  departments  for  the  improvement  of  conct 
tions  in  the  community.  Last  year  the  Bureau  served 
3,500  Brooklyn  families  and  aided  a  thousand  in¬ 
dividuals  through  its  special  services  to  the  handi¬ 
capped.  The  Brooklyn  Children’s  Aid  Society  was 
founded  in  1866  and  has  served  over  814,000  chil¬ 
dren,  15,500  of  them  through  foster  home  care,  in 
its  82  years  of  existence.  It  is  believed  that  the  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  made  possible  by  this  merger 
will  result  in  greater  economy  in  administration  and 
consequently  in  increased  service. 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind — On  January  i,  Walter  R.  Sherman,  bud¬ 
get  analyst  and  consultant  on  community  organic 
zation  for  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  was 
installed  as  executive  director  of  the  Pittsbur|Jii 
Branch.  This  appointment  filled  the  vacanej; 
caused  by  the  death  of  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  who 
passed  away  in  early  1948. 

Having  just  passed  his  fortieth  birthday,  Mr. 
Sherman  is  the  Branch’s  fifth  and  youngest  cx^ 
cutive  director.  He  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
other  metropolitan  centers  as  an  advisor  on  child 
and  family  welfare  problems.  A  resident  of  Dorsey 
ville,  which  is  not  far  from  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Sliermi# 
is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children.  He  u 
a  graduate  of  Clark  University  and  received  hh 
Master’s  degree  in  social  work  from  Western  Rfr 
serve  University. 
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